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PR ne 


‘Every man’s proper mansion-house, and home, being the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, the comfortablest part 
of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s inheritance, a kinde of private princedome, nay, to the possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be decently and delightfully adorned.” 

*¢ Architecture can want no commendation, where there are noble men, or noble mindes.”——-Smr Henry Worton. 


“Our English word To Buitp is the Anglo-Saxon Byléan, to confirm, to establish, to make firm and sure and fast, to consolidate, 
to strengthen ; and is applicable to all other things as well as to dwelling-places.” DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


‘¢ Art shows us man as he can by no other means be made known, Art gives us ‘nobler loves and nobler cares,’—furnishing objects by 
the contemplation of which we are taught and exalted,—and so are ultimately led to seek beauty in its highest form, which is Goopnzss.” 
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Sere) NVENTIONS for: facilitating 
ae| ‘building operations; improved 
7mm woaterials, and modes of cheap- 

ening those in general use, offer 

} themselves every day for con- 
sideration ; and, what: is equally 
important, liave a greater chance 

of ‘examination and trial’ than-has 

mt = hitherto been the case. The 
¢,, Architectural Exhibition affords the 
~ means of publicity in this: respect 

4 to all whordesire it; and: will gra- 
: dually; we have-no doubt; be largely 

» taken advantage of, as well by the 
public as, by, manufacturers, inven- 
tors, and; merchants. In the. year 

y now openigupon us, we have reason 
to: expect we shall have many improvements 
and new modes of’ construction to examine and 
chroniele, and: we shall lose no opportunity to 
da:so.. 

It;promises; indeed, to.be a busy and prolific 
year: The Government. Offices, Competition ; 
the: Manchester Art Exhibition; the drainage 
of: London (especially as. it is: now taking a 
business-like shape) ; the National Gallery ques- 
tion; the general adornment of the metropolis ; 
the artistical. education of the people, and the 
more special education of architects, are amongst 
the: subjécts: which already put in claims for 
earnest consideration. The last-named, question 
will probably be agitated strongly; the want 
of systematic instruction: for the profession 
being more and’ more universally felt every day. 
The proposition on this head, made by Mr. Kerr 


that the Council should draw up.a.list of books 
conveying a complete system of education, and 
admit, as: graduates, with certain advantages, 
those-who proved themselves perfect in the pre- 
scribed course of study, is a very different thing 
to the call for a Diploma as brought forward some 
time since, and commends itself to us more 
strongly. Of this, however, on another occa- 
sion,—simply saying in the meantime to our 
youngest readers that the most valuable educa- 
tion is.that which a man gives himself, and that 
wall and: determination. on their own. part will 
' go-far: to.avercome any: difficulties in the way of 
aequiring knowledge that: may now exist: As 
Charles Swain asks and advises, in his last pub- 
lished verses;— 
* Ts-it wise to rest. contented 
With this half-instructed state? 
Lost time ne’er was: unrepented-— 
Batiregret may- come too:late! 
Work then, youth, while yet ’tis-morning, 
Broad the land before you lies, 
Neither task nor labour scorning; 
Whiel-the fruit of thought supplies. 
As.you work:so choose your station, 
Knowing life and its demands, 
Knowing ’tis through cultivation. 
That; the living Mind expands !’’ 

But all'this is a digression, and-we return to 
what we had in our mind at the commencement, 
the collection of materials. and. inventions con- 
nected with. building now in the Suffolk-street 
Rooms. 

There are about fifty exhibitors-in this depart- 
ment, and'the specimens sent move, than. fill the 








two rooms at. the. disposal of the committee. for 
this: purpose. At’ the top. of, the, stairs. on 
entering;—. 

The Architectural Pottery Company; of Poole, 
to whose productions we referred some time 
ago, exhibit a selection of their glazed and 
coloured bricks, with a drawing of a villa (Park- 
stone, Dorset), the exterior of which is faced 
with the stone-buff bricks and dark grey quoins. 
The arches, brackets, and cantilevers are also 
formed in their coloured material. The buff bricks 
and a corniee have been used, we understand, 
for the facing of a house in Park Village West, 
Regent’s-park. Inside the Exhibition rooms are 
laid specimens of their inlaid mosaic for floors and 
hearths,—even for table-tops: The quarries, 
4.inches square, are inlaid in squares ranging 
from one inch to one-eighth of an inch to form 
the patterns, and then burnt, so that it, is. iz 
truth a mosaic pavement, though at first sight 
it gives the impression of being an cmitation of 
one. Asin other ornamental tile pavements, 
something has yet to be done to keep the 
quarries square and uniform, so as to make the 
lines range. Near the bricks on the landing is 
—No. 50, a very good piece of stone carving 
by Mr. Earp, in.the shape of part of a monu- 
mental tomb to the memory of Archdeacon 
Hodson, designed by: Mr. Street, for the south 
aisle of Lichfield Cathedral.. Passing into the 
first room, we come against— 

The metal-work sent by Messrs. Hart (48). 
This.enterprising firm make a smaller show on 


, the present occasion than they did last year, but 


it includes some excellent work: of Medisval 


¢ character, in the shape of standards, finger- 
to the Institute: of British Architects, namely, | 


plates, and other fittings. The capital decorated 
with the'convolvulus, in iron, painted in exact 
imitation of nature, is not a success, and must 
be viewed as'an example of what to avoid. It 
is not desirable that we should mistake the 
metal decoration of a capital for'a convolvulus, 
but that the mind should recognise and appre- 
ciate the skill of the artist in the conveyance, 
by means of the material at hand, of the effect 
produced by a-work of nature. Close by,— 

Mr. Magnus, of Pimlico, by whom: the: pro- 
cess of enamelling slate was discovered about 
sixteen years ago, maintains his supremacy over 
his imitators : he exhibits amongst other things 
(36) a moveable cabinet -formed stove of 
Louis XIV. design, with blue engraved ground, 
and flowers and landscapes in panels, which. is 
very elegant. 

Messrs. Botten’s collection deserves examina- 
tion: their patent Regulator Closets appear to 
have strong claims to consideration. “ If’ the 
handle of a common closet is pulled up-and let 
down-again immediately, without being held up. 
long enough to charge the service-box, a very 
inefficient: wash of water is. obtained, and as; 
this is.how. closets are too often used, stoppage 
of the trap is the frequent result; whereas, in 
the Regulator Closet, if the handle is pulled:up 
ever so suddenly, the regulator must be charged 
with air; and-therefore take a given time to go 
down again, during which a copious supply of 
water is running into the basin; and this. time 
is regulated: when.the closet is fixed, to ensure 
any; quantity that, may be: thought. necessary. in, 
that. particular sitmation.”’ 





Mr. Gilbert’s Terra Cotta (46); Mr. Chapuis? 
Reflectors (49); Mr: Leake’s specimens: of’ 
“Relievo Leather” (44); Horner’s Self-dis- 
charging House Cistern (40) for cleansing 
drains, should all be looked. at. . No. 42 is.a 
very fairly carved altar-table in oak, exhibited , 
by Francis Smith and Co. 

The Lizard. Serpentine Company (43) have 
some excellent specimens of their beautiful 
material, to the value of which for the adorn- . 
ment of buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, — 
we have on more than one occasion borne. 
testimony. It is obtainable in large blocks, and 
of infinite variety in colour. It ought to be 
largely used. 

Lambert’s Careless Bib Valve (38), whereby 
water cannot be let to run to waste, might be 
usefully. applied in many situations. 

Of Ransome’s patent Silicious Stone, a 
number of specimens are exhibited (37). Pro- 
fessor Austed’s evidence, and the experience of 
twelve years, appear to. show. that; as. a, mate) 
rial, it is durable and good. The process. of., 
manufacture is. described to be as. follows:—~ 
Common flints, with caustic soda, are. dis-.- 
solved into a fluid state by the action of great. 
heat.in close steam-boilers, forming a silicate of... 
soda or soluble glass, which is mixed with,: 
about 92 per cent. of sand. This plastic com-. 
position is then pressed into moulds, dried, and 
subjected to the action of intense heat\in.kilngy 
or. chambers, causing the silicate of sods.to form), 
a glass cement, connecting the particles.of sand, 
together. The chief specimen exhibited; a.. 
highly-ornamented, chimney-piece, is not’ sua+ 
cessful in execution. The figures are very:badj/ 
the foliage: has no sharpness, and its aspect.alte-, 
gether is little better than one of cement. 

The specimens. of wood carving from the: 
Lambeth Company’s works (33) include. some. 
rough from the machine, which show strikingly 
its capabilities. The. company is of recent... 
formation: it has adopted Jordan’s. patents, and; 
is prepared to carry out, work to any amount. 

Near these carvings will be. found-specimens;: 
of the: patent Fibrous) Slab (32), the qualities 
of which were described by: us. some time ago, » 
and brought a.pile of inquiries, to which (as. it 
turned out that the company was not thenformed): 
we were unable.to- reply. This material has 
been used very largely in the new reading-room: 
at the British Museum. It offers an admirable, 
face for painting: on, can be bent to any. curve: 
inexpensively, as compared with wood; and; if. 
it be- all. like a;portion on which we have: ex+ 
perimented, may be regarded as. incombustible, 
For theatre-building it would be very useful. 

In: connection with a specimen of Mr. Tyer+: 
man’s patent hoop-iron for building purposes 
(29), the patentee gives the following account: 
of:some experiments made upon it, in com 
parison with the ordinary hoop-iron bond. He 
says: 

“Some: strips of plain hoop, of the tarred and 
sanded ‘hoop; and of the patent bond, 14 inch wide, 
No. 15 gauge, were built in mortar in the ordivary 
method, into a wall, 1 foot 6 inches. thick, 10, feet: 
long, and were weighted. to the extent of four tons. 
The plain and the tarred and sanded hoops were easily 
drawn out; but the Patent bond, although submitted’ 
to eight times the test to that at which the-tarred and 
sanded hoop was drawn, remained firm: until! the:irems. 
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was severed three times, where not built into the 
brickwork. On the last occasion, previously to the 
iron breaking, the patent bond had been drawn about 
8 quarter of an inch. 

he above experiments were carried out a few 
hours after the erection of the brickwork. 

The same experiment was tried after the mortar 
had been allowed ten days to set. The plain hoop, 
and the tarred and sanded hoop, were again easily 
drawn ; but it was found perfectly impossible to move 
the patent bond, although the iron was broken as 
‘before. 

Again, some strips of the plain hoop, and of the 
“tarred and sanded hoop, 10 feet long, 2 inches wide, 
and a strip of the patent bond, 5 feet long, 2 inches 
wide, were built in cement into brickwork, and 
weighted as before. At the expiration of ten days, 
the plain and the tarred and sanded hoops were drawn, 
but the short length of the patent bond remained 
perfectly firm, although the iron was broken in the 
same manner as in previous experiments.” 

These experiments would seem to assert the 
comparatively little use of the ordinary hoop- 
iron bond, in opposition to many elaborate and 
well-known experiments on brickwork con- 
structed with it, when if was first introduced 
some years ago. 

Passing to the inner room, we find in the centre 
*several pieces of walling, affording specimens of 
Mr. John Taylor’s patent facing, both in stone 
and brick, and a model, showing the method of 
cutting the facing out of the block without 
waste. The system was fully illustrated in our 
pages when first patented, and has since been 
applied extensively by the patentee at Spring- 
grove, Middlesex. 

Mr. George Jennings, of the Blackfriars-road, 
“exhibits a large number of his excellent patents 
(15), from his now largely adopted shutter- 

~ shoes and fasteners, which led us first to make 
him known to our readers, down to propositions 
only a few weeks old,—his lavatories, closets, 
valves, substitute for wood—bricks, his pumps, 

‘and drain-pipes. The last, as we have before 
taken occasion to say, are certainly the best in 
arrangement that can be used. 

There are a number of specimens of parquet 
floors and borders, wooden tiles, and veneered 
decorations, from the London Parquetry, White- 
friars; grates and stoves from Mr. Pierce ; 
specimens of glazing without putty; and of 
Nixon’s oil-stains; a self-acting water-bar from 
Mr. Thomas Smith; examples, from Messrs. 
Jackson and Sons, of their beautiful Carton- 
pierre; some famous bricks from Eastwood and 
Sons (No. 1), of Lambeth, together with crest 

~ Ornaments. 

Mr. Looker’s Imperishable Ground Indicators 
and Garden Labels (4) are useful things. They 
are made by machinery, under steam pressure, 
and burnt to great hardness, with any required 
inscription or indication upon them. 

Beadon’s Patent Eaves Gutter Tile, specimens 
of which are near the last-named (3) may be 
very usefully employed in many cases, though 
its appearance might be improved. An illus- 
tration of the tiles which occurs occasionally in 
our advertising columns (suggesting, by the 
way, at first sight, a reading-desk rather than a 
gutter), will explain the construction. As the 
patentee says,—“ In many cottages, where for 
the sake of economy the walls are only carried 
up to the tops of the windows, common spout- 
ing cannot be used without preventing them 
from being opened ; but, since with the Patent 
Gutter the water-course is placed over instead 
of under the eaves, the windows are perfectly 
free from any interference with their proper 
action, or with the admission of light. In agri- 
cultural buildings it is essential to have the 
headway as low as possible, to cut off the wind, 
and the Patent Gutter is the only contrivance 
that can give a sufficiently low headway with 
the roof properly spouted.” 

With this we must conclude our present 
notice of the inventions and materials connected 
with building which now form part of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition. 








ATHENS. 

Foremost amongst the numerous distinguish- 
ing features which mark the progress of refine- 
ment and civilization in modern nations, and 
which constitute the greatest charm of the times 
we live in, may be cited an intense love for in- 
vestigating and laying barethe historiesof might 
nations long since passed away, thevisible records 
of whose existence consist but in crumbling ruins 
and grass-grown mounds, and the annals of whose 
greatness are limited to the conflicting and 
scant authority of early writers, or the still 
vaguer and more doubtful testimony of mere 
tradition. The antiquary, the artist, and the 
scholar vie with pee other in the delightful 
tasks of exhumation, description, and illustra- 
tion; the appliances of modern science, the 
inexhaustible stores of modern learning, are 
daily employed in unravelling the tangled thread 
of ancient history, unfolding the perfection of 
ancient art, and convincing the world of the 
surpassing interest of fact over fiction. 


The lapse of 3,000 years, though an obstacle, 
is no preventive to the obtaining an extended 
knowledge of the languages, arts, and domestic 
habits of mighty nations long since removed 
from the scene of their power, the very site of 
whose territory is wrapped in uncertainty; for 
the astounding revelations of modern research 
but increase the zest for the study of the records 
of the great nations of antiquity in an inverse 
ratio to the period elapsing between their exist- 
ence and our own. Thus has modern enterprise 
explored the classic climes of Italy, and restored 
in idea the architectural grandeur of the Eternal 
City, or traced its regal offspring in the ruins 
of Balbec and Palmyra, Spalatro, and the widely- 


‘| scattered monuments of its extended rule, or 


followed its waning grandeur to Byzantium, 
and marked its declining lustre to its fall. Thus 
has it traced the courses of the Ganges and the 
Indus, the Tigris and the Euphrates, the Nile and 
the Niger, examined the pagoda of the Hindoo 
mythology, and the rock-cut temples of Elephanta 
and Ellora; penetrated the recesses of the 
pyramids, followed the African savage to his 
inland home, and exhumed the sculptured 
wonders of Assyria: thus crossed the Atlantic 
and investigated the temples of Mexico and cities 
of Yucatan: thus followed the Saracen into Spain, 
and gazed in rapture upon the fairy creations of 
the Alhambra: thus tracked the matchless 
tracery of the Gothic art through the dark 
neers! the Middle Ages, and finally welcomed 
the return of classic design in the masterpieces 
of the Revival. 


In all profane history, the beginnings of 
great nations are generally enveloped in the 
mists of mythicism. Gods, demigods, and 
heroes, beings having their type in the eternal 
works of nature, the sun, moon, and planets ;— 
her convulsions, the storm and the earth- 
quake ;—remarkable men, warriors, legislators, 

oets ;—these, combined with small portions of 
stare truth, mixed up with fragments of 
universal tradition, as the Deluge, the Fall, 
make up the history of the earliest times. The 
testimony of early writers with regard to dates 
is so conflicting, that we can only arrive at an 
approximation to truth in that essential par- 
ticular, the weakness of claiming long descent 
applying as much to nations as to individuals. 

gypt, according to Manetho, who is referred 
to by Josephus, Julius Africanus, and Eusebius, 
was governed by thirty-one distinct dynasties, 
after the gods. This mixture of divinity with 
mortality, which constitutes so beautiful a 
feature in the poetry of history, robs it at the 
same time of its value. The mystic’ Buddha of 
India, the Saturn of the Pheenicians, the 
elementary deities of the Pelasgians, the Naith 
and Serapis of Egypt, the Ormuzd of Persia, 
the Bel of Babylon, the winged Genii of 
Etruria, the barbarous Edda of Scandinavia, and 
the classic mythology of Greece, if wrested 
from the respective Jands of their creation, 
would rob history of half its eharm, and yet not 
help us in our search after truth. It is singular 
that there is no hint in Scripture about the 
Pyramids, which could therefore hardly have 
been effected by the Israelites, but subsequent 
to their quitting Egypt. For similar reasons 
we would refer hieroglyphics to a mysterious 
cypher of the priests, and ascribe them to a 


later epoch than the alphabetical writing of 
Moses. 

How the attributes of the gods were per- 
verted and distorted to suit the depraved ideas 
of the poets and their readers, was apparent 
even to the ancients themselves, as proved by 
the language of Cicero, where he says, “Qui et 
ira inflammatos et libidine furentes induxerunt 
Deos ;—feceruntque ut eorum bella, pugnas, 
prelia, vulnera videremus ; odia preterea, dis- 
sidia, discordias, ortus, interritus, querelas, 
lamentationes, effusas in omni intemperantia 
libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano genere 
concubitus, mortalesque ex immortali procre- 
atos.” 

But, waiving these considerations of mistaken 
notions of divine rule, there is one country 
whose claims, above all others, to the admira- 
tion, gratitude, and imitation of posterity seem, 
by universal consent, to be admitted; —a 
country which comprised within itself all that 
was perfect in art — all that was noble in 
patriotism—all that was masterly in eloquence ; 
—a country whose mythology, language, poetry, 
and history will form the theme for scholars to 
expatiate upon for all ages ; whose architecture 
isallowed to have been the most symmetrical, 
chaste, and dignified that the invention of man 
has produced ;—a country where selfishness was 
more repudiated, vice more loathed, and virtue 
more applauded than any other in the world :— 
that country is Greece. 

In shape a rude triangle, bounded on- two 
sides by the sea, on the third divided from 
Beeotia by the mountain-range of Parnes and 
Cithera, is the small tract of land known as 
Attica. Its principal mountains are the Cape 
of Sunium, Hymettus, and Pentelicus ; its chief 
streams, the Cephisus and the Ilissus ; in its 
extremest length, not exceeding sixty miles; in 
its greatest width, twenty-four. Between four 
and five miles from the sea-coast, in the central 

lain of Attica, surrounded by Mounts Parnes, 
entelicus, Hymettus, and Aigaleos, washed on 
the east by the Ilissus, on the west by the 
Cephisus, stands the city that called forth 
the legislation of a Solon, the devotion of a 
Miltiades, the splendour of a Pericles, the 
courage of an Alcibiades, the philosophy of a 
Plato, the eloquence of a Demosthenes, the 
dramatic genius of an Aischylus and an Aristo- 
phanes,—ATHENS. 

It is of this city, its history, topography, and 
departed architectural grandeur, that we would 
principally confine our observations; and 
amongst the numerous works that treat of it, 
there is none more interesting in its matter, 
more distinguished for the profundity of its 
learning, than the elaborate notice of it con- 
tained in the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography,” edited by Dr. William Smith, now 
on the eve of completion.* 

The well-known and received opinions as to 
the origin of the Greek nation are patent to the 
world. It was not till the first Olympiad, 
about 776 B.C. that writing was employed by 
them for the perpetuation of facts; therefore 
their early history may be considered as not 
much more than a beautiful legend. It would 
be an endless task to more than allude to the 
fables that adorn the mythical or heroic ages, 
whose improbabilities procured for her, at an 
early date, the epithet of “‘ Mendacious.” 


*€ Quicquid Greecia mendax audet in historia.” 


The recognition of the Pelasgi as the most 
ancient inhabitants of the land, their division 
into several tribes, as the Hellenes, Leleges, 
Dryopes, Caucones, &c. — the dominant supe- 
riority amongst these of the Hellenes, or sub- 
jects of Hellen, — the birth of his sons and grand- 
sons, Dorus and Holus, Ion and Acheus, the 
founders of the four great divisions of the Helle- 
nic race,—the peculiar settlement of the Pelasgic 
root in Attica and Arcadia,—the discussion as to 
whether the Pelasgi were anciently a foreign or a 
Grecian race, and the consequent derivation of 
the Greek language,—the immigration into 
Attica of Cecrops and his band of Saites,— 
the foundation of Argos, by Danaus and his 
fifty daughters,—the settlement in Peloponnesus 





** A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” By various 
Writers. Edited by William Smith, LL.D.; editor of the 
Dictionaries of ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities,” and of ** Bi. 
ography and Mythology.” London: Taylor; Walton and Ma- 
berly ; John Murray. 
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of Pelops and his followers; and, lastly, the | 
by Cad- ' 

‘elight ‘diminutive, where she writes to Phaon,— 
in believing, but whose authenticity the learned | 


introduction of letters from Pheenicia, 
mus, are canons in Greek faith, that all 


are not always warranted in admitting. 
The Pelasgi were the oldest inhabitants of 


interest. Though called by Plato % rad7, 
Maximus Tyrius makes her swarthy, and Ovid 


** Sum brevis, at nomen quod terras impleat omnes 
Est mibi.’’ 


Stesichorus first invested bucolic or pastoral 


Greece, and, according to Herodotus, spoke a poetry with a classical character, afterwards 


barbarian language, which, from their alliance | 
with the Irani, had some affinity with, 
Sanscrit. To this oldest element Latin owed | 
its parentage, now considered the more ancient | 
of the two. Subsequently, when the Hellenes | 
of Ionic race took possession of Attica, the two 
became commingled, and, doubtless, in their 
reconstruction, formed the early Greek lan- 

age. Of the mythical poets, Orpheus, 

umolpus, and Muszus, and their disciples, we 
know nothing but their attributes. 

*¢ Sylvestres homines sacer, interpresque Deorum 

Ceedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones.” 

The classic literature of Greece may be 
divided into two eras :—Ist. From the infancy 
of literature, written and unwritten, to the 
time of the Pisistratide. 2nd. The era at 
which national literature attained its climax, 
commencing with Simonides and ending with 
Aristotle ; during which period tragedy arrived 
at maturity, and stopped! Comedy flourished, 
and history and philosophy culminated to their 
highest point of excellence. 

e three above-named poets were mythical 
bards, and composers of i mns, and with a 
number of wandering minstrels, who, it is known 
actually existed, occupied a high position in 
public estimation, being at that time the only 
depositories of historic legend and family pedi- 
gree. Parnassus, Helicon, Libethra, and Hip- 
a age became consecrated to the Muses, pro- 

ably from the settlement of these bards in 
their locality. 

The love of Orpheus for the ill-fated Eurydice 
forms one of the most beautiful passages in the 
Georgics of Virgil. 

Authentic Greek literature commences with 
Homer and Hesiod. Modern scepticism would 
assert that the former existed but in name, and 
that the works ascribed to him were by the 
rhapsodists, and first arranged as a whole under 
Pisistratus. Cicero is cited in proof of this :— 
“Quis doctior iisdem temporibus aut cujus 
eloquentia literis instructior quam Pisistrati, 
= primus Homeri libros confusos antea, sic 
epossuisse dicitur ut nunc habemus.” 

At is, indeed, a difficult question, for as easily 
might we ascribe a various authorship to each 
of the great epic poems of Virgil, Dante, Tasso, 
and Milton. There can be but little doubt that 
Homer was an Asiatic Greek, but whether 
Tonian or Molian is not so clear. The time 
when he flourished is also unknown, but Hero- 
dotus makes it about four centuries before his 
time. The place of Hesiod’s birth, or the home 
of his adoption, was Beotia. He was supposed 
to have been contemporary with Homer. The 
title of the Epic Cycle was given to the collec- 
tion of epic writers made by the Alexandrian 
grammarians in the second century B.C. It 
consisted of the Iliad and Odyssey, and all the 
inferior epic poems of the Homeric form con- 
trasted with those of the Hesiodie mould. 

The dissertations on this subject, and on the 
great works of Homer, are a favourite theme of 
scholarship. 

Elegiac and iambic poetry succeeded. The 
first of the former poets was Callinus, of Ephe- 
sus; and Archilochus was the inventor of the 
latter, the chief characteristic of which, as 
opposed to the epic, was rapidity. 


*¢ In celeres iambos misit furentem.” 


The Lyric period followed, a style insepa- 
rately connected with music. As the Greeks 
knew nothing of harmony, but only sang in 
unison, their term dppom«y could only apply 
to melody. Terpander was the first who applied 
science to music. For a critical account of the 
state of Greek music, the elaborate work of 
Burney must be consulted. 

Greek lyric poetry was peculiarly of that race 
of which the Dorians iad £olians formed the 
two branches. The nine great lyric poets were 
Aleman, Alceus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ibycus, 





Anacreon, Symonides, Baechyledes, and Pindar. 
Uf these, Sappho naturally excites our greatest 


more familiar to us in the pastorals of Theo- 
critus and the eclogues of Virgil. 

The great feature in Pindar was rapidity in 
seeing analogy,— 

‘* Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 

Pindarus ore.” 

Of Anacreon, we need only remark that the 
graceful odes that bear his name were not dy 
him but after him. 

The flourishing era of Greek literature com- 
menced with the time of Pisistratus. Thespis 
is considered the inventor of tragedy, Aischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides its greatest writers. 
The drama was of Attic growth, its writers 
Attic, their language Attic. Comedy and 
tragedy in Greece had similar origins. As the 
latter was the offspring of the Dithyrambic 
chorus, so was the former of the phallic song. 
The band of revellers (e@moc) danced round 
the ¢adAdgopo, or bearers of the gaddéc, 
the emblem of increase, whilst joining in 
rude chorus the song of their leader. Hence 
the etymology of the term comedy—the ode 
of the Comus. Of a series of 104 comic 
poets, Epicharmus was the first whose works 
took a written form. What is termed the 
old Attic comedy finds its chief representative 
in Aristophanes. His extant works are eleven 
in number. The remaining poets of the old and 
middle comedy form a long list of names, but 
of their works only a few fragments remain. 
The poets of the new comedy are of. a subse- 
quent date. 

Unlike the Egyptians and Assyrians, who, by 
their hieroglyphics and cuneiform inscriptions, 
preserved the records of the great events of 
their empires, the Greeks, until the flourishing 
era of their literature, had no regular history. 

Of the four great Greek historians, beginning 
with Herodotus, and ending with Ctesias, Thu- 
cidides and Xenophon were Athenians. Of the 
ten Athenian orators, the highest rank is accorded 
to Demosthenes and Aischines. Of the nume- 
rous schools of philosophy established at Athens, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were the most 
renowned. The two former were Athenian by 
birth, the latter by adoption. 

This short digression upon the poetry and 
literature of Greece is excusable, for, with this 
extraordinary people, arts, architecture, poetry, 
and history seemed so linked together in perfect 
unity, that to expatiate upon any one of these 
points, without so much as alluding to the 
others, would be to do violence to the subject, 
and leave our work but half performed. 

It is singular how a style of architecture 
known to be the parent of that of ancient Rome, 
could have remained so long unvisited, or at 
least uninvestigated, like some mythical creation 
of legendary lore, instead of the actual and tan- 

ible remains of the most world-renowned city 
in Europe. But so it was. The earliest Eng- 
lish travellers of pretension to this classic ground 
were Messrs. Wheler and Spon, who, in 1676, 
visited Athens, and subsequently gave the result 
of their labours to the astonished world. To 
them succeeded M. Le Roy, who, in his work 
entitled “ Les Ruines des se beaux Monuments 
de la Gréce,” embraced all the errors of his 
English predecessors, using their prior observa- 
tions as convenient stepping-stones for his own. 
The third and the most important visit to the 
same Classic regions was that of Messrs. Stewart 
and Revett, who, in 1751, first landed in the 
ancient harbour of the Pires, and at once pro- 
ceeded to take accurate measurements and make 
graphic delineations of those master-pieces of 
art that were afterwards destined to create a 
new era in the annals of modern architecture. 
In their critical analysis they exposed the inac- 
curacies of Le Roy and his predecessors, and by 


their artistic drawings convinced the world of | 


the surpassing beauty of Greek form over 
Roman, and effected a revolution in English 


design, that the lapse of a century has sites 


tended to confirm. 








The example thus set, a host of enlightened 
travellers have since explored the ground ;. 
artists, architects, poets, and scholars, have in 
legions drunk inspiration from the lands that 
nurtured this marvellous people, so divided by 
race, so united by sentiment, and poured the 
varied results of their labours into the store- 
house of general knowledge. For architectural 
purposes, the publications of the Dilettanti 
Society, of the researches in Ionia of Chandler 
and Revett, those of Hittorf in Eleusis, Rham- 
num, Sunium, and Thoricus; and Penrose’s 
“Investigation of the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture ;” Inwood’s work on the Erec- 
theion ; the supplementary additions to Stewart 
and Revett, by Cockerell, Donaldson, &c.; 
Wilkins’s “ Antiquities of Magna Grecia,” and 
other works, have effectually preserved the- 
crumbling monuments they describe from the- 
chance of being for ever obliterated from the 
memory of mankind. 

South of the plain of Athens rises the Mount 
Lycabettus, a prominent object from the city;. 
and south-west of Lycabettus are four hills of 
moderate height, all of which formed part of 
the city. Of these, the nearest to Lycabettus,. 
and a mile from it, was the Acropolis, or citadel, 
a square craggy rock, rising abruptly about 
150 feet, with a flat summit of about 1,060 feet 
long from east to west, by 500 feet broad from 
north to south. Immediately west of the 
Acropolis is a second hill, the Areiopagus; to 
the south-west rises a third hill, the Pnyx, om 
which the assemblies of the citizens were held ;, 
and to the south of the latter is a fourth hill, 
known as the Museium. 

The Ilissus on the east was joined by the 
Eridanus close to the Lyceum, outside the 
walls, and then flowed in a south-west direction 
through the southern portion of the city. The: 
Cephisus, on the west, runs due south, at the- 
distance of about a mile and a half from the- 
walls. South of the city was seen the Saronic - 
Gulph, with the harbours of Athens. The: city 
stands on a bed of hard limestone rock, in. most 
places thinly covered -with a surface of soil 
From this surface the rock itself frequently pro 
jects, and almost always is visible. The sur 
passing beauty and clearness of the Athenian » 
atmosphere is noticed by Euripides, as well as 
by modern travellers. 

The Acropolis was the boundary of the 
original city, and bore the name of Cecropia 
from that of its founder. From the limit of the 
city to this one point, it is indiscriminately 
termed in the historical period, Axpémocc, or 
Tlékte; hence Zeus of the citadel, was termed + 
TloAedc, and Athena, od:d¢, Erectheus dedi- - 
cated to Athena a temple on the Acropolis,, 
in which he placed a statue of his patron saint, 
and being afterwards interred there, it took the 
name of Erectheium: Athena was the Minerva 
of the Greeks, the tutelar deity of the Athenians. 
The Pelasgic inhabitants, afterwards styled 
re were now called Athenians. Theseus, 
was the national hero of Attica, in whose - 
honour the Theseium was built; his exploits . 
need not be repeated. His advice to the ungodly 
when in Tartarus,—* Discite justitiam: moniti, ... 
et non temnere divos,” is, perhaps, the most. 
valuable part of his history. It was: in the 
mythical age that the Pelasgi fortified the 
Acropolis, a portion of-which long retained 
theirname. It was during the administration of 
Pisistratus (B.C. 560—514), that, according 
to Thucydides and Aristotle, many temples 
were built; amongst them that of Apollo 
Pytheus, and that of Zeus Olympius, which 
latter, however, was not finished for centuries. 
It was during the interval between the battle of 
Salamis and the Peloponnesian war, that the 
first public buildings were erected by Cimon : 
and Pericles. Previous to this Themistocles - 
had surrounded the city with a fortified. 
wall, sixty stadia in circumference, and at 
the same time fortified the harbour of 
the Pyreus. It was under Cimon that the- 
Theseium was built, and the Stoa Poecile 
adorned with paintings, the Academy and Agora 
planted and adorned. To Pericles, however, 
the splendour of Athens owed its being; and 
the Parthenon, the Erectheium, and the 
Propylea will ever attest his taste and muni- 
ficence. Various other buildings are attributed 
to him. After the naval victory over the 
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‘Lacedemonians off Cnidus, the Athenians again | impunity, received‘its severest injury during the 
‘tried to improve their city and restore the siege of Athens by the Venetians. It was before 
‘damage sustained in its capture, and it wasthen this siege that Wheler and Spon visited it, and 
that the Dionysiac Theatre, the Stadium, and at that time, says Colonel Leake, the Parthenon 
Lyceium were completed. After the battle of was perfect, with the exception of the roof and 
Cheronea (B.C. 338) Athens became a de- a few figures in a” patient; ne Pee 
pendency of Macedonia. Upon two occasions | preserved its pe iment, t e Temple of Victory 
Athens — ena cs | — _ complete, and the Lrectheium but 
invasion of Philip of Macedonia, B.C. 200, who | little injured. 
destroyed the suburbs of the city and temples | In 1834, Athens was made the capital of the 
of its ov — — — ry the a — a a post _ ame ~~ i 
general, Sulla, B.C.86, when the long walls and the increased knowledge displayed by modern 
the fortifications of the city and of Pireus were scholarship has enabled the able and persevering 
destroyed, and the commerce of Athens as a mari- investigators of its topography and ruins to 
time place’was for ever annihilated. ‘clear up many doubts that before existed, and 
Under Roman rule Athens continued the give to the world the results of their invaluable 


centre of Grecian philosophy, and was frequented 
by her conquerors as the school of learning and 
refinement ; and many of her finest public build- 
— date from this period. 

adrian (A.D. 117—138) was a great bene- 
factor of Athens. He not only completed the 
temple of Zeus Olympius, but adorned the city 
‘with numerous other public buildings,—two 
temples, a gymnasium, a library, and a stoa,— | 
and gave the name of Hadrianopolis to a new | 
quarter of the city, which he supplied with. 
water by an aqueduct. In the .time of the 
Antonines, Herodes Atticus, a citizen of Athens, 
‘emulated the imperial munificence by erecting 
a magnificent theatre on the south-west side of 
‘the Acropolis, dedicated to his wife Regilla, and | 
also covered with Pentelic marble the seats in | 
the stadium of Lycurgus. Nor, says Gibbon, 
-was his liberality confined to the walls of Athens. 
The most splendid ornaments bestowed on the 
temple of Gieteees in the Isthmus, a theatre 
at Cormth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at 
Thermopile, and an aqueduct at Canusium, in 
Italy, were insufficient to exhaust his treasures. 
The people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubcea, Beeotia, 





labours, in the elaborate and learned descrip- 
tions we now have the advantage of possessing. 
We must here break off for the present. 








PROPOSED ALTERATION OF NAMES 
OF LONDON STREETS. 


Pleasant-row, Wilderness-row, ‘Short’s-garden, 
and even Whetstone-park,—Punch’s preserve; 
which ‘smack of the country, and sustain.the 
memory of the original condition of the place. 

Then there are names which record. the -pass- 
ing events at the period of their erection,— 

algar squares and. streets, Nelson-streets, 
Wellington-streets, Vincent-squares, Colling- 
wood-streets, and so on, commemorating, ina 
certain way, the men of the long war. 

Passing over the places which are of the date 
of the regency—when Charlotte-streets ‘were 
common in small neighbourhoods, and Regent- 
streets sprang up—we will take a. glance at 
another and the most numerous class of London 
street names. In one locality, joining each 
other, are Ernest, John, Alfred, Henry, Louisa, 
and Marian -strects. There are numbers of 
streets called by Christian names which have 
been given by some thriving man as a mark of 
affection for the different members of his family, 
as the north country and other ship-owners call 
their vessels the Bouncing Sally, the Eliza, or 








and Peloponnesus experienced his favours, and | 
many inscriptions of the cities of Greece and | 


Asia gratefully style Herodes Atticus their 
patron and benefactor. 


Athens was nevermore splendid than in the age | 
ofthe Antonines. The great works of Pericles and | 
of his period still retained their original fresh- | 





parm rot ane ty, Matonsisy snes aane rich cmgydy fein 
: , too, we have 
be looked at very jealously, and accepted with | Charch-lanes, Churchstrests, &c. which are 60 
ne Es great as the inconvenience may | called. from their position, like some of the main 
oe [ee Hg ogy one gp a -_ os =: anaes White- 
. a } -road, thers. 
London were without properly recognised names, oe the rst cer th royal family (Glou- 
and it is only as. it were the other day that the | cester Cumberland, York) have been given'to 
houses in the metropolis and other large towns | many tiie: eunnal bones, 
an — The _preenaton ce of one Those who -— ~ none of ae in. the 
s en very imconvet » “an - neighbourhood of London-wall—such as. Basing- 
eee na bal —- directing a note to a | hall-street, Redcross-street, Whitecross-street, 
uld say,— in- i eee Q 
: ies io y° sara y° fair Dame Matilda, at y® ne mag Ps pote Ho 
Golden Fleece, over against the Roaring Lion the site of the residence of the Bridgewater 
- Seven Crowns, nigh unto the Conduit.in family, and was the first regular square = " 
5 ta |London. Near it is the ancient ‘ Grub- 
We wish we knew the name of the person to’ street” of the poets, in which it is said that the 
whom we are indebted for the introduction of family of Milton once resided. After ‘his time 
eanetens “ numbering the houses : he should | the street fell into decay, and poets Sine 
e honoured, ‘note there pursued their precarious. calling: 
Named without concert and .according to the | and then a tenants eal the place,.and 
impulses of individuals, the same names have! the name of Grub-street was considered .dis- 
been applied to streets in all quarters. There’ reputable, and it has, therefore, been recently 
are thirty-three New-streets, thirty-eight Queen- | changed to Milton-street. .So far as feeling.is 


ness and perfection. The Olympieinm, the most | streets, forty-four King-streets, fifty-five Charles- 
colossal temple in Greece, had been completed ; streets, and sixty-two George-streets. This is 


| 
| ‘ 


‘concerned, we should have ‘preferred that the 
original name of Grub-street should -have 


and the city had yet lost few of its unrivalled very undesirable: we would gladly have it other- | remained, and that some other street should have 


works of art. 
at this epoch, that we are principally indebted | vent further multiplication. 


It was to the visit of Pausanias , wise, and arrangements should be made to pre- been invested with the name of our great poet. 
Nevertheless we | 


The Maiden-lane from King’s-cross seems to 


for our knowledge of its topography. | 
period Athens received no further: embellish- 
ments, but her buildings appear to have existed 


in undiminished glory till the third or even the | 


fourth century of the Christian era. 

Their gradual decay may be attributed partly 
to the declining prosperity of the: city, which 
could not afford to keep them in repair, and 
partly to.the fall of paganism, and the progress 
of the new faith. 

The walls of Athens ruined by Sulla, were re- 
stored by Valerian, A.D. 258; and the : fortifi- 
eations protected it from the attacks of. the 
Goths and other barbarians. In the reign of 
Gallienus, A.D. 267, they effected an entrance 
into the city, but were driven out by Dexippus. 
In A.D. 396, Alaric appeared before the city, 
but .being unable to take it by cforee as an 
enemy, he accepted its hospitality, and entered 
it.as a friend, 

Notwithstanding the edicts against Paganism 
issued by Theodosius, Arcadius, and Hono- 
rius, in the fourth:and fifth centuries, the Pagan 
<n continued to flourish at Athens till the 
abolition ofits schools of philosophy by .Jus- 
tinian, in the sixth century. It was probably at 
this time that many of its temples werevcon- 
verted ;into churches. Thus the Parthenon, or 
temple of the Virgin Goddess, became a church 
‘dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; and the temple 
of Theseus was dedicated to St.:George of 
Cappadocia. 

During the Middle Ages, Athens had degene- 
rated from.its: once high estate into a. mere 
‘provincial town, and its subsequent alternations 
of fortune. excite a painful feeling of regret. 
After the capture. of ogy ma iby the 
Latins in: 1204, it became-a dependency ofthe 
cking of Thessalonica, and subsequently remained 
in, possession of the Franks till.its incorporation 
‘into the Turkish empire in 1456. The Parthenon, 


rom that | should much regret to sec the names of esta- be changing to the York-road. This thorough- 


blished streets — in many instances they fare, not long since a rural road, has been a 
have a historical and peculiar interest,—as,. for Maden-lane from Battle-bridge since the Saxon 
instance, Watling-street, Knight-Ryder-street, | time. Why change the name? The monstrous 
Crutched friars, ‘Fenchurch-street, the streets | effigy of George 1V. to which we have referred. 
named from the City gates, Cheapside, Giltspur- | on more than one occasion has been the. means 
street, and a hundred others, which tell a story, | of giving the name “ King’s-cross” to.one of 
and cause:the passenger to reflect. ‘Take,as an the most important positions in the metropolis. 
example which oceurs to us, the streets built on | Before the erection of that figure of a king the 
the site of York-house, in the Strand,—George- place was called Battle-bridge—probably from 
street, Villiers-street, Duke-street, Of-alley,| the circumstance of a great struggle having 
and Buckingham-street, preserving the nuameand | taken place on this spot between Queen Boadicea 


fact that this street was named after 


-association with it of Inigo Jones, Sir: Gedfrey 
‘Kneller,.and others, in connection with whom it 


.period ? 


~streets are not »without significance, and as 





which vhad braved the lapse cf.2,000 years with 


title of the last Duke of Buckingham of the 
Villiers family and last possessor of York House, 
and telling a long story of how Henry VIII. 
took York House, ‘afterwards Whitehall, from 
Cardinal Wolsey ; how Queen Mary, in-recom- 
pense, presented this York House in the Strand, 
then called Norwich House, to the-see of York, 
and many things besides. 

The-scheme thoroughly: carried. out would de- 
prive London of all its significance and suggest- 
iveness, to say nothing of the difficulties and | 
annoyances it would cause for a ‘long time. | 
Our» own Great Queen-street, ‘Lincdln’s-inn- 
fields, is marked down in the committee’s report | 
to be changed into. Brougham-street. . With all | 
due admiration of the wonderful man to’ be thus 
commemorated, why should we lose sight of.the 
enrietta 
Maria, the queen of Charles I. or. give up the 





is weferred to by.mame by the writers of their 
Even in newer neighbourhoods the names of 


vime .advances.will become more carious. In 
places;which are: nowpent in: by:heaps of bricks 
and mortar,-we have such titles as the Grange- 
walk, (rabtree-row, Grove-place, ‘Primrose- 
street, Forest-road, Rose-place, Arbour-square, 





and the Romans. 

Would it not have been better to, have, pre- 
served the memory of this historical event, 
called this station “ Battle-bridge,” rather than 
after the abominable work of no-art which has 
been so properly removed ? 

Some of the recently constructed lines. of way 
have been well named; the Commercial-road 
for instance, which leads towards the Docksand 
other great mercantile establishments. The 
road through Islington which leads off towards 
the north, and which, before many years.are 

ast, will be as bustling as Oxford-street, 
cs been well named the Caledonian-road. 
And in Islington, where the remains of Roman 
work were formerly to be seen, a large street has 
been called the Roman-road. 

In glancing around it is easy to observe that 
‘more discretion in naming of streets is now 
shown than was at one time exercised; 
and -while acknowledging that inconvenience 
has -been caused by the haphazard mode pur- 
sued, we must reiterate the’ necessity for the 
greatest caution in making — All 
England would protest -against re-christening 
Runnymead: the whole world would flout the 
notion in the'case of Marathon. Many of.our 
streets have the. same claim ina less degree to 
be allowed to retain their ancient appellation. 

London must not lose its memories. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ALNWICK CASTLE, 

: NORTHUMBERLAND.* 

Tuts important stronghold formed a species of 
frontier fortress between Scotland and England, 
being only at the distance of about 30 miles 
from the Scottish border, and lying within 
4. miles of the sea coast : it therefore commanded 
the high road from one country to the other. It 
is placed on a plateau, partly natural and partly 
artificial, midway up the hill, which rises from 
the River Alne to the south. On the west side 
is the principal entrance with its barbican, 
affording’ access from Alnwick. This town is 
attached to: the castle, and is itself surrounded 
by a strong wall, and entered by gates, one of 
which, an:old one, still remains in tolerable pre- 
servation, the two others now standiug being 
comparatively modern. The fortifications of the 
town in their present extension are attributed to 
the seeond Karl of Northumberland; the-son of 
Hotspur, about 1434; but doubtless so im- 

rtant a place, and’one exposed to the continued 
incursions of the hostile Scotch, and the not 
very’ scrapulous raids of the Borderers, must 
have'been surrounded at an earlier date by a 
circumvallation or some degree of fortification, 
to protect the inhabitants from surprise, and 
Te to resist for a time an advancing 

ost. 

The‘ medieval castles of Great Britain may be 
divided’ into four’ classes: the simple fortified 
tower (a tradition of the remoter periods and 
similar to the outposts sculptured on the Trajan 
column), not of any considerable size, and yet 
sufficiently large to receive a small body of 
watriors, and afford accommodation for their 
provisionment and'their arms. These may have 
stood'singly, as towers of observation, to watch 
and harass for a time an aggressive force, and 
may ‘have been surrounded by a temporary ditch, 
or’ space enclosed by a stockade to receive 
cattle at night, or those of the countrymen near, 
im case‘of attack. They thus formed’ places of 
shelter even tothe peasantry in times of danger. 
Such a.tower was. most likely the earliest pre- 
decessor‘of Alnwick Castle. 

A second class of castles consisted of a large 
square donjon or tower, like those of London, 
Rochester, Richmond in Yorkshire, Bamborough 
Castle, Newcastle, and others, usually attributed 
to our Norman invaders. These were divided 
into several stories in height, and each ‘story 
distributed into one or more central halls, and 
several chambers and: galleries gained in the 
thickness of the walls, A fortified curtain sur- 
rounded them, enclosing a considerable space, 
with intermediate towers, and one or two 
entrance gateways, with barbiean, and postern, 
and sally gates. Some of these, as at Rochester 
and Newcastle, received considerable architec- 
tural decoration in the interior, the mouldings 
being carved. in the doorways, chapel, and halls. 

A third class of. castle consists ofa central 
group of distinct towers of considerable size, 
surrounding a middle court, united by curtain 
walls, and each tower more or less extensive, 
according to the distinctive purpose for which 
it was intended, as the entrance-gate, with its 
porter’s rooms and marshal. or constable’s 
accommodation, and with the prisons. Another 
was. appropriated to the baron; a third to. the 

aroness communicating therewith; a fourth to 
the officers of the household; a fifth to guests ; 
and another to the hall, kitchen, butteries, 
cellars, and offices for inferior retainers. The 
whole formed in itself a position of great 
strength, enabling the chief, his warriors and 
family, when the outworks were in possession of 
the enemy, still to hold out, until the means of 


" resistance or the patience of the besieged were 


exhausted. Of this class is Alnwick, as likewise 
Conway and Caernarvon, and the old Bastille at 
Paris. They were generally surrounded by ex- 
tensive areas, like the previous class, consisting 
of what are called the outer or entrance ballium 
or ward, middle: baily; and so on;. but occa- 
sionally, when attached to a town, as at Conway 
or in the case of the Bastille, these outer courts 
did not exist. 
Our notice on castles in general should not 
stop liere, and we may be permitted perhaps to 
* From a paper (compiled from materials. furnished by Mr, 
Salvin, the Commendatore Canina, and other. sources) read by 
Donaldson. at the ordinary meetings of the Roya! Insti- 


Profeesa* Don 
tute of British Architects, on the 3rd and 17th of November last. 
Bee-also*p, 646; Vol, XIV,: we EE. 














notice cursorily another: class, consisting of a 
large square or circular court, having a fortified 
entrance gateway flanked by towers, with: cir- 
cular towers at. the angles, or in the circum 
ference of the precinct, united by curtain walls, 
against: which were attached within the: court 
subordinated buildings for residence, and offices 


rounded by a fosse. Such is Barnwell Castle, 
near Oundle, in Northamptonshire, and Roth- 
say, in the Isle of Bute, N.B. both: which are 
very interesting examples, and deserve special 
study. 

To resume, however, our history of Alnwick, 
for which purpose I avail myself of the elegant 
quarto volume, published by Charlotte Florentia, 
the present Dowager Duchess of Northumber- 
land, illustrated by effective views, lithographed 
by Harding, from her Grace’s very clever draw- 
ings, and accompanied by text written by Arch- 
deacon Singleton, which is the authority for the 
annals it records,— 

At the period of the Conquest, 1066, the 
castle and barony-of Alnwick belonged to Gil- 
bert Tyson, who was slain at the side of Harold. 


of all descriptions, and the whole castle sur-' 


‘periods, about a century apart ;—A survey by 

ellysis and others in 1537 ; Clarkson’s survey 

in 1567, in consequence of which considerable 

‘works were done by Earl’ Thomas; and one of 
about 16503 and the middle of the last century 
is marked by the alterations: under Hugh, first.. 
Duke of Northumberland: : 

The Entrance Gate from the town is preceded: 
by a barbican, or outer enclosure, like the city 
gates of York up to a recent date, which gave 
great’ strength to this part as forming the 
approach. There was the outer gateway open- 
‘ing into a narrow way between two lofty walls, 

so that if anenemy had passed the outer gate, 
the warriors:could be hemmed in, and be here 
‘exposed to the weapons and missiles: of the 
besieged on the:walls above. Clarkson in his 
survey, 1556, states, that there was once at this 
' part’'a drawbridge, for further security. It is 
evident that a fosse, or ditch, ran along this 
western face of the curtain. Then there was a 
| portcullis and several pairs of wooden gates, as: 
‘mentioned by Clarkson, and inside is the 
— lodge, as of old. The architectural 
features of this gate-house and its barbican are» 


The Conqueror gave the granddaughter of Tyson very bold and striking, and the date may be: 
in marriage to Ivo de Vesci, a Norman favourite, ' assumed’ to be about 1350, at the time of Lord: 
and the inheritance continued in the family till Perey, who added, it is supposed, some oft the: 


1297, when it passed, in default of legitimate 
issue, to Anthony Bec, Bishop of Durham. The 
precise extent and features of the earliest castle 
under Tyson, it is impossible to ascertain; but 
it was enlarged by De Vesci, and it may be 
assumed that it consisted generally of the parts 
now standing, varied from time to time as neees- 
sity or expediency required, and which we shall 
find involved changes in certain parts, though 
not so radical as to alter the general aspect. 

The Castle consists of a central keep, formed 
of a group of towers surrounding a court-yard 
about 100 feet square inside. This keep is 
encircled’ by a considerable plot of open ground, 
divided into two large courts, both which 
served as “places d’armes”’ for exercising and 
manceuvring the troops, as we find drawn on the 
plans of about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and probably in the outer one, was a 
jousting-ring and space for the tournaments, 
without doubt occasionally held here upon occa- 
sions of Royal visits. The whole contained 
about five acres within the walls, and was 
inclosed by a curtain wall fortified at distances 
by square and circular towers, with a principal 
barbican and entrance-gate next the town, by 
which access was given to the interior of the 
fortress. 

The Curtain is the construction of various 
periods, the earliest portions being considered 
to be those of De Vesci; and the courses, 
instead of being stepped up into horizontal 
courses, follow the varied surface of the ground, 
in curved and parallel lines, and generally there 
are no projecting footings to form the founda- 
tion. There are very obvious traces of the De 
Vesci walls quite distinct from those of his suc- 
cessors; and signs of reparations, alterations, 
and additions are apparent in various parts. 
The curtain wall did not at first entirely inclose 
the keep, one of whose sides to the N.E. next 
the river, at the part where there was a steep 
ascent, was exposed to the country; but after 
the report of Clarkson, in 1556, who recom- 
mended the donjon being entirely disconnected 
and free from the park without, a portion of the 
outside ground was inclosed by constructing a 
curved curtain wall from the postern to the 
| armourer’s tower, and thus the keep was there- 
‘after surrounded in its entire circuit by a con- 
‘tinuous court. Originally, as we shall presently 
more particularly observe, the dwellmgs and 
‘offices for the retainers, and the subordinate 
| domestic erections, were inside the outer and 
| middle balliums or wards, but in more peaceful 
‘recent times they have been removed outside to 
| give more space to the courts, and more freedom 
'to the noble’s dwelling. 

We will now take our survey of the cireuit 
of the castle, and enumerate the several parts, 
with some short remarks on each division of 
the subjeet, following Clirkson’s description of 
| 1556, and certain plans now in existence, appa- 
‘rently made about the middle of: the seven- 
‘teenth century’ It may here be mentioned, 
that we-have'some very remarkable records of 





‘the condition of the castle at certain - fixed: 





'stone:figures on the tops of the parapets. ‘The 
only old figures are upon the middle gateway, 
and the half octagonal towers of the entrance- 
keep, and are in quiet altitudes ; but the later 
ones.are in all sorts of violent fantastic action. 
This gateway is a very striking feature, with 
the two advancing turrets of rough stonework 
rising up to a noble height; the parapets 
pierced’ with embrasures, and surmounted by 
figures in various attitudes:; the return wall 
enclosing the narrow passage-way, backed by 
the gate-house rising above all, and by its) 
frowning aspect forbidding approach to the 
foe. Clarkson notices this gate-house as two 
stories high, and as being in a very dilapidated: 
condition. 

Exchequer House—Inmediately within the: 
gate-house, or porter’s lodge, and in the ‘court, 
there was: a large building, two stories: high,. 
named’ the exchequer-house, but not’ now’ 
existing. It served for lodging, and possibly: 
may have been appropriated to receive: those 
strangers whom it was not expedient or. prudent? 
to allow to enter the inner part of the castle. 
To the right hand, immediately within the gate, 
was another large two-storied building, the: 
lower part appropriated to stabling for the: 
hors2s of strangers ‘or retainers, or common 
uses; the upper floor for grain. This Clarkson: 
represents as having been recently built (1567). 

Abbot's Tower.— Turning northward, or: to: 
the left, on leaving the porter’s lodge, the 
curtain wall follows in a straight line from north: 
to south for a distance of 180 feet, up to'a larget 
square corner tower, 40’feet by 30 feet, called’ 
the Abbot’s Tower, and supposed to have’ 
served as.a place to receive the abbot of Alnwick 
Abbey, when that place was threatened or pos- 
‘sessed by the enemy. Clarkson notices: this 
tower as being, as it now is, three stories high ; 
‘the lowermost then occupied as an armoury. 
| Between the gate-house andthe Abbot’s Tower,’ 
the curtain wall has an embattled gallery all 
| along, with parapets and embrasures, and’ mid-: 
way between the gate-house and the tower is a 
turret, sometimes, and now-a-days, called’ a’ 
garret, and, according to Clarkson, covered" 
with freestone and two (houses) stories high. 
These small interior garrets served as abutments’ 
to the walls, from the face of which they pro- 
ject, and thus afforded an opportunity to the 
warriors of enfilading the outside of the walls 
from tower to tower. 

The Abbot’s Tower forms a noble and com- 
manding object at the angle, and rises up high 
above the curtain, with a turret at its outer’ 
angle, and its stone figures on the parapets. 
Thenee the enclosure wall pursues another 
north-easterly direction, almost at right angles, 
but in a sweep, towards one of the lofty towers 
of'the keep. In its course it is divided’ into’ 
three sections by two garrets, with a chamber’ 
in each. The two first divisions have battle-: 
ments to walk upon, parapets, and embrasures ; 
and the-construction for some height above the 
ground is remarkable for some of the Norman’ 
construction, consisting of parallel courses -of* 
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‘small square stones. The third division, next 
the keep, had no battlement to walk upon, a 
‘precaution probably adopted in consequence of 
its proximity to the keep, so that the top might 
not form a gangway, affording easier means of 
access to the tower of the donjon. 

As this forms the conclusion of the curtain 
wall on this side of the castle, we must resume 
the survey of its circuit by starting afresh from 
the Porter’s Lodge House, in the same manner 
as Clarkson. On the southern side of the Gate 
House, the enclosure wall proceeds southward 
for about 80 feet in a straight direction to a 
square garret or turret like the ones already 
mentioned rising above the wall, the lower part 
| as a buttress to the wall, and the upper 
part forming a small circular chamber. In a 
slightly slanting direction the circuit wall runs 
70 feet to the corner tower, which is circular 
with a square base, consisting of three stories. 

The various towers, the chapel, and the con- 
duit were then described. 

The Keep or Donjon, as Clarkson calls it, 
formed a polygon, with a court-yard in the 
centre, which was encircled by seven round 
towers and one square tower, under which was 
the gateway. The approach was by a draw- 
bridge over the moat, and on either side, in 
advance, semi-octagonal towers, added by the 
second Lord Percy, about 1350, to the original 
square Norman tower. These semi-octagonal 
towers rise four stories high, and contain on the 
entrance-floor accommodation for a porter, and, 
under the chamber, to the right, is a deep 
dungeon-prison, the only access to which is 
through the bottle-shaped ceiling by a trap in 
the floor, and there are loop-holes in the walls. 
The outer face of the archway next the court 
consists of a noble series of Norman mouldings, 
carved with enrichments, and there were origin- 
ally two columns with their capitals on each 
side. Within the court, to the right, is a draw- 
well in the thickness of the wall, with three 
pointed arches, surmounted by one large dis- 
charging arch, forming a very picturesque 
object ; beyond which is a doorway, leading into 
a vaulted chamber, called by Clarkson “a fayre 
vaulte, which is the butterye, in length xvij 
yards, in breadth vi.” Above this “ fayre vault” 
was the hall, approached by an external flight 
of steps, and over the hall was the peculiar 
feature of two chambers. In the tower next 
that of the hall were contained the kitchen, 
sculleries, buttery, larder, &c. The lord’s and 
lady’s lodging was over the gate-house. The 
other towers contained the accommodation for 
‘the household. They were all detached, except 
in one case, forming separate dwellings, unite 
by curtain walls for the purposes of defence. 
And again, to use Clarkson’s own words, “ uppon 
the sayde lead ys a trimme walk and a fayre 
prospect.” “There is raysed on the west side 
of the said donjeone one lyttle square tower, 
called y* watche towre, above the lead xiv yeard, 
wherein ys place for a watchman to be and a 
beaken to be sett or hung.” 

But there is one curious paragraph highl 
illustrative of the economy of the times, whio 
we shall quote literally. ‘“ And because throwe 
extreame wind the glase of the windowes of this 
& other my Lords Castells and houses here in 
this cuntrie doothe decaye and waste, yt were 
goode the whole height of everie windowe, at 
the depart’: of his L. from lyinge at any of his 
said Castells & houses & deuringe the tyme of 
his L. absence or others lying in them, were 
taken down & lade appart in safetie; and, at 
sooch tyme as either his L. or any other sholde 
lie at anie of the said places, the same might 
then be sett uppe of newe, with small charge to 
his L. where nowe the decaye thereof shall be 
verie costlie & chargeable to be repayred.” 

We will now pursue the history of the castle 
‘ef Alnwick, with occasional reference to some 
of its lords. As we have already noticed, in 
1297 it came into the possession of Lord Henry 
de Percy by a deed of conveyance, the original 
of which is preserved among the family muni- 
ments of his Grace, now in the charge of Mr. Wil- 
diams, as record-keeper, who has most obliging] 
called my attention to this very valuable an 
remarkable record. It is from Anthony Beck, 
Bishop of Durham, who, it is said, always wore 
a suit of armour under his bishop’s robe, and 
was called the fighting bishop. It bears date 





19th November, 1309, and two days hence will | 
be 547 years old. It conveys to Henry de, 
Percy and his heirs the barony, castle, manor, | 
and town of Alnwick, with the towns, hamlets, | 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging, with | 
whatsoever else the said bishop had of the gift | 
of the noble Lord William de Vescy within the | 
barony aforesaid, and elsewhere in the county | 
of Northumberland; and also the reversions ' 
of the dower lands of Isabella, widow of Lord 
John de Vescy the elder, and Isabella, widow | 
of William de Vescy, expectant of the deaths 
of these ladies respectively. 

The son of Henry de Percy defeated and took 
prisoner David, King of Scotland, at Neville’s | 
Cross, where 15,000 Scotchmen fell. He con- | 
structed the semi-octagon towers to the keep, 
as an advanced work, put up stone figures on | 
the parapets, and added the barbican to the, 
entrance gateway, and many other works. | 

The great grandson of the first Henry de 
Percy was created Earl of Northumberland at 
the coronation of the wretched Richard II. and, | 
after vanquishing the Scots at Hamilton, in 
1462, was himself slain at the battle of Bram- | 
ham Moor, 2nd of March, 1407. His son was! 
the valiant Hotspur, whom Shakspeare has im- | 
mortalized, who was slain at Shrewsbury, 21st | 
July, 1403, that is, four years before, and the. 
son of Hotspur succeeded to the grandfather’s | 
inheritance. He repaired the castle, and forti- 
fied the town of Alnwick. Then succeeded the | 
cruel and disastrous times of the civil wars, in| 
which the Percys took always a conspicuous | 
part, and paid with their blood their devotion to 
their allegiance for their sovereigns. The son 
of Hotspur fell at St. Alban’s, and was buried 
in the lady chapel of the abbey: his son was 
slain at the battle of Towton, and Henry Percy, 
the fourth earl, was murdered in a popular 
tumult at Cocklodge, in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Dick, in his “ Inscriptions and Devices in 
the Beauchamp Tower of the Tower of London,” 
recently published, has the following remark- 
able paragraph in connection with this noble 
family, p. 28. Immediately below the above 
names is the following inscription :— 


SARO : FIDELI :— 
INGGRAM 
PERCY 
1537. 

(I will be faithful, Ingram Percy, 1537.) 
During the year 1537, being the 28th of Henry 
VIII. we read of several rebellions in different 
parts of the country, caused through the great 
dislike that was generally felt to the alterations, 
which were being introduced in the religion of 
the country. In the latter part of the above 
year several of the northern gentlemen joined in 
a conspiracy (Aske’s) to oppose the measures 
that were then being manele. Among others, 
were the two sons of Henry, the fifth Earl of 
Northumberland, (Sir) Thomas and Ingram 
Percy. This rebellion was quickly suppressed, 
and the authors of it apprehended. ‘Thomas 
Percy was condemned. at executed at Tyburn, 
the same year; but Inggram (the author of the 
above inscription) after being in confinement a 
short time, was liberated, and died in the latter 
end of the following year, 1538. The title and 
estates then seem to have been estreated for 
nineteen years, but were restored, in 1556, to 
Thomas, the grandson of the aforesaid Sir 
Thomas, and he became seventh Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, by a grant of Philip and Mary. 
He executed considerable works to make good 
the dilapidations into which the castle had 
fallen during the period so disastrous to the 
family; and it was during this period that 
Clarkson’s survey was made. The ravine tower 
was taken down, and the reparations and alter- 
ations carried out in pursuance of his report. 
This earl seems to have maintained the faith of 
his fathers, not adopting that of the Reforma- 
tion. He was beheaded at York, August 22, 
1572, under Elizabeth, avowing the Pope’s 
supremacy, and was buried in the church of 
St. Crux, outside which he had suffered, and 
his iron helmet still hangs suspended on the 
wall near his grave. His son and successor 
was found shot dead in the Tower of London, 
1585, also during the reign of Elizabeth. 

In 1632, Algernon Percy, the tenth earl, sue- 


High Admiral of England, and had the charge 
of the children of Charles I.; and during his 
life the large drawings appear to have been 
made, which give the plans and views of the 
castle with considerable accuracy and enable 
us more fully to appreciate its actual state at 
that time. 

Afterwards the castle fell into great decay, 
and at the time of Charles II. 1649-60, it is 
described by Ogilvy, the cosmographer, as 
“ once large but now ruined.” 

No incident of any importance is recorded as 
occurring ‘in connection with Alnwick Castle 
from the middle of the seventeenth century till 
the middle of the last, when Lady Elizabeth 
Seymour, the heiress of this noble line, married 
Sir Hugh Smithson, bart. who, on the death of 
his wife’s father, Algernon Duke of Somerset, 
became the thirteenth Earl of Northumberland, 
and was created Duke of Northumberland in 
October, 1766. 

In his time were executed, by Adam the 
celebrated architect, very important works, that 
materially changed the aspect of the castle. 
The chapel, and all the domestic buildings 
which existed in the middle ward or ballium, 
were taken down, as also the exchequer-house 
in the outer ballium near the porter’s lodge, and 
the large two-storied building opposite to it, so 
that the two wards were left quite free and disen- 
cumbered of buildings, and the moat round the 
keep was filled in, and earth piled up high 
against the donjon tower and its curtain 
walls. Numerous domestic offices were erected 
outside the south curtain wall from the south- 
west corner tower to the Garden tower. * * * 


There was the desire to retain the Decorative 
style of the Medieval times; but it assumed 
the taste since so expressively attributed 
to Batty Langley; and in order to gai 
more light, the narrow apertures of the original 
times were widened, and the upper range exhi- 
bited a series of quatrefoils, which destroyed 
the sentiment of the earlier character of the 
castle. But still, although the sizes of the 
dining-hall and reception-rooms were spacious, 
and es were lofty in height, they were devoid 
of facility of access, one room often serving as 
passage way to the other. Such was Alnwick 
about 1780. 








THE WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE 
QUESTION. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself “A 
Competitor,” complains that in our article of 
December 13th, urging the prosecution of the 
works of the New Westminster-bridge, we had 
acted inconsistently with our constant advocacy 
of “justice to architects in the management of 
competitions ”’—and remembering that the ques- 
tion of the site of the bridge has been left for 
suggestions by competitors for the Government 

ces, whose labour might be thrown away in 
case of any present decision ;—and he argues 
that a delay of a few months might be tolerated 
even should the bridge afterwards go on. Now, 
as we urged in our number of August 30th,— 
just one month before the particulars for the 
Government Offices were issued,—that Mr. Page 
should “be permitted ” then “ forthwith to carry 
out hisdesign tocompletion,” werather think that 
the inconsistency would have been in our omitti 
to lend any additional force to an opinion whic 
obviously: must be formed by all who may 
balance the opposing arguments. Sooner or 
later, such arguments would have been brought 
to the case ; and we really thought that in dis- 
closing them some three months before the 
time for sending in designs for the Offices, we 
were doing our duty every way. 

We were guided by the desire that we ever 
have for justice to our profession, as to another 
interest which we claim also to consider,—that 
of the tax-paying public. Indeed, it is not for 
the advant of the profession that more 
money for public works should be wasted. 


Our plea for justice involves more than our 
correspondent may at first perceive. Justice to 
the profession requires that we should expose 
these constant blunders and vacillations on the 

art of the administrators in public works,— 
atal to the advancement of our art, esate 
the false parsimony and the extravagance whic 





ceeded to the inheritance: he was the Lord 


are involved in the system. Justice is the 
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object with us when we claim, as in the case of 
the New Westminster-bridge, that professional 
knowledge should be deferred to, that profes- 
sional character should be trusted, and that 
professional opinions after study of a subject 
should be preferred to opinions given after no 
study. Justice to the whole profession, again, 
requires that we should support an individual 
member of it when called to defend himself 
from erroneous imputations. 

We must look to interests beyond the pre- 
‘sent hour, and even beyond the competition 
that is in question, which last, our readers 
know we think is not announced in terms 
“calculated to secure the objects on either side. 
All the competitors, like ourselves, have gone 
through the same course of reasoning that we 
have done, if their designs can be based upon 
«orrect data,—which have been known to be in 
biue books and plans just as they were found 
by us. Probably many competitors will be 
misled, and will feel as though the conditions 
required the removal of Westminster-bridge, 
at as they may have been mistaken as to the 

mits of the street improvements. We shall 
regret these cases ; but having done our part in 
warning competing architects as to their posi- 
tion through the confused instructions, surely 
we might next consider general professional in- 
terests and the interests of the public. No 
good, ultimate or immediate, will come to our 
profession from keeping back the truth. This 
simply is that several bridges are required, and 
that good sites have been named for them ; that 

e existing route must be maintained as well 
for London communications as for the interests 
of the districts joined by the bridge; that 
waste of money cannot be sanctioned by us; 
that ground for approaches is provided,—and 
must, for the Mi Sener side, by the very 
nature of the site, be left unbuilt on in all the 
plans,—and that the bridge works should and 
will Ay on, whatever may be the plans sub- 
mitted. The actual necessity for the continu- 


correspondent; but we do not think with him 
that anything is gained, but that rather much 
would be lost, by concealing for any time the 
facts. 








THE FIRST HOME OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL MUSEUM. 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THAMES-SIDE. 


As it appears certain that the Architectural 
Museum will speedily be removed to Brompton, 
we have been led to engrave a view of the ex- 
terior of the building, or rather aggregate of 
buildings, in which the scheme has’ been nur- 
tured, and the collection brought to its preseut 
size. It may be added, too, to our series illus- 
trative of the architecture of Thames-side, and 
will serve to show how happily, in some in- 
stances, the most unlikely locality may be ren- 
dered serviceable. In a former number, we gave 
a view of the interior, and some of its multi- 
farious contents. ‘The present view will show 
that it is a pees and many-gabelled build- 
ing of wood, similar to those which we have 
described, as forming a very large portion of 
old London before the Great Fire of 1666. If 
the picturesque block had been situated in 
some foreign place, we should probably have 
had numerous sketches of it by travelling 
artists. 

In the foreground of our sketch “ Father 
Thames” brings up the cval-barges to con- 
venient piers, from which the contents of the 
vessels can be landed. On the right-hand side 
is a building with about a dozen peaked roofs, 
with troughs, and the sides covered upon 
massive upright posts of wood, with planks; 
the whole more resembling the timbering of an 
old-fashioned ship than a ‘bailding on dry land ; 
while the ladders at each end helpto carry out the 
idea. The lower part of the building is occupied 
as stabling, and the upper story by the Museum. 
At the time the collection was first commenced 
here, the long loft bore a deserted and ruinous 





ance of the bridge we think is perceived by our 





aspect, and did not seem a place to select for the 








purpose of bringing together, for the use of stu- 
dents in the metropolis, casts, &c. of the choicest 
specimens of the carver’s skill. However, as 
no other offered, and it being found that the 
nation would do nothing in the matter, it was 
determined by a few resolute individuals to take 
possession of this ark-like building, and bring 
into it those specimens of art which now so 
pan occupy the long perspective of the 
ery. 

It has not been an easy matter to get the 
Institution recognised. Through perseverance 
and a good cause, however, the merits of the 
Architectural Museum have been acknowledged 
by the Government, and soon the Institution 
will be provided with larger space and a more 
certain sfatus. It is nevertheless doubtful if it 
will produce the same effect in its new shell 
that it does in the picturesque though incon- 
venient building we have illustrated. 

Awongst the recent additions to the Museum, 
Captain Tupper, of the Atheneum Club, has deposited 
a carefully-painted set of heraldic shields of the arms 
of England, from William I. to the present time ; 
also a portion of a earved chimney-piece, from a 
house in King-street, Covent-garden. Mr. Mocatta 
has added to the collection a series of casts, of Greek 
aud Roman ornament, very carefully taken ; and Mr, 
W. P. Griffith has presented to the Museum the 
whole of his collection of fragments from the Temple 
Church, London, as well as a set of casts from St. 
Alban’s Abbey, and some specimens taken from 
Roman candelabra, &. Want of space sufficient for 
the proper exhibition of such valuable additions, has 
been one of the chief difficulties of the Museum. 





VaLUE oF PropeRTY IN WOLVERHAMPTON.—A 
shop and premises in the occupation of a poulterer, at 
the corner of St. John’s-street, were last week sub- 
mitted for sale by auction. A very large company 
was present, The premises are copyhold. After a 
spirited competition, they were knocked down to the 
occupier for 1,350/. The premises contain 52 square 
yards of land, so that, if the buildings (which have 
been erected many years) were not taken into con- 
sideration, 1,350/. would give 26/. per yard, 
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THE CONVENTIONALISM OF 
ORNAMENT. 

In the course of the discussion which occurred 
at the close of Mr. Owen Jones’s paper “ On 
Ornament,” printed in our last and previous 
number, Mr. Donaldson said he concurred with 
the lecturer in stating that:all ornament should 
be derived from nature,andalso that in adopt-. 
ing natural. forms: some: conventionalism. must 
be introduced: To’ merely: copy; any: leaf; for: 
instanee; in. stone: or marble; would: be:incen- 
gruous' andi unsuitable: to. the: materiali.. The 
subjeat of imitation: in» art, in. respect-to»paint- 
ing andi seulpture, had: been: ably treated by 
M. Quatremére de Quincy, whe: showed how 
vulgar it was. to. copy: literally: naturalobjects. 
The highest effort of the mind, and:the:greatest 
proof of its. creative: power, was: to: be:found, 
not in copying, bub:in:the realization: of certain: 
impressions in a way that: should: not be dif- 
ferent. from that: which, nature: hadi-produced. 
In adapting any: leaf orflower to the: purpose of 
architectural ornament;. some: conventionalism 


must be used;—not:a. mere caprice;. but:a. goody |: 


sound, sensible;. philosophical: development, in 
order to make it answer the: necessary purpose; 
and produce a. similar impression: to that of 
nature itself... Probably: in: Mr: Owen: Jones’s: 
complete work. this:idea: might: be:illustrated: by: 
taking any: special. plant, as: the::lotws: of the! 
Rayptianasstielapentiiees or: the: parsley of. the! 
Greeks. The lotus:in ‘particular afforded reat: 
variety of: form: for: ornamental- purposes, both 
in the leaves, the bud, and th: expanded flower ; 
and the:Egyptians had most fully availed them- 
selves of it. 

Mr. G. G. Scott said the only point on which 
he had intended to offer a remark had been anti- 
cipated by Mr. Donaldson; namely, the con- 
ventionalism of foliage. This was an. exces» 
sively difficult subject, and it was.hardly: possi»: 
ble to determine th right. primeiple: It might; 
however, be hoped that while: each: person: 
earnestly worked in his own course they would 
get right in the end. The ‘line of thought 
which he had himself generally followed, was 
based upon observing that during the Medieval 
period, up to a certain point, a purely conven- 
tional foliage was employed. This was not 
nature conventionalized: it was not derived 
from nature at all: it was derived by imitation 
from the earliest periods of antiquity ; from the 
Assyrians through the Greeks and the Eastern 
Romans, or later Greeks, and thence from the 
Byzantines and the Early Gothic artists; and¥ 
this process of imitation had led to the exqui- 
sitely beautifully style illustrated on the pre- 
sent occasion by the specimen from Stone 
Church, Kent. Many other specimens of the 
same era existed, which were as beautiful as 
conventional foliage could possibly be. In 
France, however, at the middle of the thirteenth 
century (and in England a little later, about 
1280 or 1290), that conventional system was 
abandoned, and a very direct imitation of 
nature was adopted; but it appeared to him 
that the success which attended the change was 
hardly such as to bear out Mr. Owen Jones’s 
remarks. The instances of copying in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century were not direct 
imitations of nature, and were, in fact, very 
inferior to the earlier specimens. In the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris, nature was imitated abso- 
lutely, and there the effect was infinitely supe- 
rior to the works of the latter part of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The question, 
however, whether this direct imitation was 
— to the earlier and purely conventional 
foliage, was not so easily settled. He himself 
thought the absolutely conventional was the 
best. The great point to which he wished to 
call attention was, that nature was the only 
source from which they had a right to copy at 
all. Beautiful as the specimen from Stone 
Church was (and there were thousands of 
examples equally beautiful), it would be wrong 
to copy any of it; but if they could invent an 
equally conventional foliage, they would do 
right. Until this could be dane, they should 
study nature, and how to conventionalize it, — 
as Mr. Donaldson bad said,—philosophically. 
No conventionalism could be excusable for 
which there was not a reason. If leaves were 
whore beautiful than any other object for orna- 
mental purposes they should be adhered to; 


but it was natural to suppose that as they were 
not intended for ornaments for capitals (al- 
though they might suggest beautiful forms), 
some adaptation. of them was essential to suit 
their forms to the place and the material in 
which they were employed, and especially to 
make up for the want of colour which they pos- 
sessed in nature, and which must always aifect 
any imitation of them. The little lines and 
markings. of a natural leaf were merely the 
result of eolour, and this was necessarily repre- 
sentedtin:earving by relief, more or less promi- 
nents; andithis mode of conventionalism formed 
a, style by! itself. Another system of conven- 
tionalism was. that of making ornament abso- 
lutelyy: flat; 'sovas«'to destroy all idea of relief, 
boti» being:equally reasonable and philosophical. 
Hithough ‘Mn Owen Jones’s remarks. a little 
toe. sweeping in speaking against the direct 
imitation: of natures: but) he agreed: most en- 
'tirely with: lim in the results: which he was 
aiming’ at. 








BAD: CEMENT CAST-WORK.. 
Moor lias:been said of late with truth: upom 
the: subject: of bad: plaster’ cast-work: and: its 
chieficause, but: I think: there: is- still greater 
reason.to a the: cement: cast-work— 
‘goodness: being: more important; as-it is: subject: 
to fafilinonsot amr It..is- not cated 
indeedy in. appearance; but:inv durability, the: 
latter being seldom thought’ or: cared. about: 
this is in consequence: of the: builders or con- 
tractors getting it donein the cheapest manner; 
regardless, generally, of the quality, frequently 
not understanding good from bad, and the archi- 
tect cannot discern the difference as regards 
durability: in fact, that which looks finest to 
the» eye is: frequently the worst to stand the 
weathery owing to: the gencral practice of cast- 
ing: with: little. or:no sand. with the cement, 
causing: a considerable: saving of labour; and 
producing the smoothest surface, while‘a cheaper 
quality of cement can be used thin if a proper 
quantity of sand is used;-but the system of 
every trade being contracted for by one person, 
generally a carpenter by trade, or a painter, 
or no trade at all, so that anything fair to 
the eye passes for good in quality, is the 
chief cause; — thus it is we see so many 
failures’ in the use of cement, not only in 
cast-work, but in external work generally, for 
it is frequently the case that the best apparently 
executed job is the worst to endure; therefore, 
no architect or contractor knows when he is 
right with it. This arises out of several causes, 
as cheap, bad cement, of which there is much 
sold, cement only in name, too little sand used, 
quantity being, as I am told by journeymen, 
demanded by builders more than quality. 
Sometimes too little sand is used in ignor- 
ance, with the idea of greater durability. The 
system of sub-letting to task-masters, so 
prevalent, I need not comment upon, being 
notoriously bad. It requires all the vigilance 
of a responsible master plasterer, who is inte- 
rested in the work he has to do, and will insist 
on every care being used to secure good cement 
work ; but your last correspondent says masters 
of note are scarec, therefore it need be no 
wonder that the trade of plasterer is degene- 


1? 





rating, for there cannot be so many apprenticed 
to learn their trade properly ; for an apprentice | 
to a builder is at the mercy of the men in| 


general, and if they are a “wet lot,” as too! 


many are, he must join with them or be despised. | 
Many call themselves plasterers now ; they start| 
up when they become overgrown hawk-boys, and | 
pick it up as they can in the crowd, for a builder 
seldom knows, with a large number of men of 
different trades, the abilities of one man more 
than another, and it is impossible for a foreman 
to feel the interest and credit at. stake, to urge’ 
the care that is constantly necessary with most | 
plasterers in the use of cement now, like a 
master who cares for his reputation and has the | 
responsibility. 

Architects generally specify great things, that 
cause a man of reputation to provide accord- 
ingly, but a low cutter comes in, gets the job, | 
cuts everything very fine, and takes such ad-. 
vantage that a man of judgment and reputation | 


would not think of, even to the putting an| 





ordinary moulding upside down,—and then all | 


pass as certified; but dilapidations are found 
out when the contractor is paid, and it is too 


ae 


late ; but cement-work should be guaranteed for | 
durability,—for a man who understands his - 


trade can do it with the cements of the present 


day. 
Sees I may digress alittle to say thatat is 


a pity that cement: is used:at all for cast-work, | 


as terra-cotta is to be had.at little or no: more 
expense than well-executed cement, and: its 
superiority and durability are well knowm::: it is 
capable, too, of high finish and bold relief, im- 
possible with any cement, and may be madi to: 
match with it in general appearance: forethe- 
decorative parts of a building. 

Jas. PuLuame 











THE BUILDING AGE. 

Tue first careful perusal: of the: Mefapoli- 
tan, Building Act, 1855,” suggesteditb:mensome 
sins both of omission: and commissieny:: and I 
could. but reflect how the:offences:of:commmssion 
aggravated: the: laches: of omissions: alsex low 
very preferable: the: Act: would: be:withimech of 


itexpunged, selesting forexcisionthose portions — 


which were meddieseme: with triftes,. whioli:iwere 
un 5, ands which: 
-- ign: a: sine eg pn 

vhave: now? hadi a "» expertence:of: the 
‘Act, andiit las: beencmy: lotto noteits: working: 
in divers:distriets,.and:from the:somewhatpecu- 
liar’ character: of myn practies;, under:a great 
varietyof’ cireumstances:. Tlie: vbservation: has. 
in a my" objections, andzhas 
in addition: manifested:imperfections:and‘absur- 
dities which: Ti did.net-foresee. 

I am:allseonseious:of: the difficulty of making 
prospective ‘laws: to: meet: td. re ii the: in- 
finite’ change: of” shape} assumedt by! common: 
events: I am: aware: how» eircumstanessy, like: 
fadesy, are” never: precisely similar:in. all: their 
features; The: inference: [ draw is; that-it is 
an error to attempt to bring about such uni- 
formity by legislation. The peddling spirit 
that would interfere by Act of Parliament, 
with all the small incidents of existence, is 
now rampant, 
“ride a cock-horse” their respective lilliputian 
hobby; while questions of universal social im-- 
port are left to resolve themselves. 

‘he district surveyors are in‘a' more or ‘less’ 
confessed state of obfiscation; for which they: 
are in no sort to be blamed, because they are in 


no way accountable for their perplexity. The’ 


brightest intellect has the sorriest task, inas- 
much as it grasps the larger quantity of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions with which the 
Act teems. To the district’ surveyors my ex- 
perience prompts me to award: praise for the: 
general intelligence and urbanity with which 
they perform their thankless duty; but the Act 
cannot be carried out literally; therefore, despite 
all the common sense and politeness of these’ 
officers, there exists the fatal want of uniformity’ 
in their views, and the practitioner has to-con- 
tend with, or yield to, each peculiar interpreta-: 
tion. Hence arises the very usual prefatory re- 
mark before an opinion on any point: of the Act 
is ventured, “ Who is the district surveyor? ”* 
This ambiguity in the Act deters me now from 
setting forth some of the follies and grievances 
which have been forced on my attention, for I 


feel my statements and application of the clauses. 


would meet many assailants; and it would be 
indeed unreasonable to occupy your columns: 
with a battle of words which, from the very 
nature of the combat, must result in confusion. 
It may be said, in cases of differences of inter- 
pretation, a power of reference to the Board of 
Works is provided; but this, in small matters, 
is a vexatious, dilatory, and expensive process, 
and in important matters, the tribunal, to my 
mind, is also inadequate. 

The Board of Works have likewise power to 
modify some of the rules of the Act; but the 
constitution of that Board does not inspire a 
belief that the wisdom of Iniperial Parliament 
will be rendered more lucid and reasonable by 
their lucubrations. No, we must have a new 
Act; but it behoves us to take care we do not, 
as we have twice already done, go from bad to 
worse. 

Here is a fit’ vocation for the Institute of 
Architects. Let them appoint a\committee to 


itheb artistic . 
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receive information and opinions by whomsoever | 
tendered, and especially to incite the district 
surveyors to furbish up their intellects, and, 
send mic clear statements of faults in the i 
Act; with their impression of a remedy. Let, 
the committee weigh well the few—the very few | 
points on which it is expedient to oy and 
then, from the careful digest of all their in-| 
formation, prepare the necessary schedules as | 
lucidly as. practicable, to enforce what is expe- , 
dient, and no more. The scheme, when mature, 
should be submitted for discussion and adoption 
by the Institute, and presented to Government, 
with a petition for the repeal of the present and | 
the nibetitution of a new Act in accordance | 
with the resolutions. | 
Let the Institute do this work well, and they | 
will raise themselves in the estimation of the | 
public, and do good service to the aes ‘ 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
OPENINGS AND RECESSES. 


Your correspondent, “An Observer,” with refer- 
ence to his observations on the stack of cffices in 
Fenchnrch-street, has made them somewhat pre- 
maturely, and not with that circumspection which an 
observer addressing a public journal should exercise ; 
for if he will take another observation when the 
building is completed, and then reckon in the area of 
the cornice and that portion of the substructure below 
the level of the ground-line not apparent to the 
casual observer, he will then find that the thirteeuth 
section of the Metropolitan Building Act has been 
complied with. > 

Although in this case I am enabled to show that 
the requirements of the Act have been complied with, 
I entirely concur in your observations that in City 
buildings,—built as they are for purposes of business, 
trade, or manufacture, where every particle of light 
in the dark and narrow streets is of the utmost im- 
portance, and where, as every foot of ground attains 
its maximum of value, large open spaces for light are 
practically unattainable,—it is in some instances im- 
possible, without serious detrimeut, to comply strictly 
with the thirteenth section of the Act before 
referred to. Epwarp J’Anson, 

Architect of the Fenchureh-street Offices. 


You have inserted a communication from a cor- 
respondent, under the head of “The Metropolitan 
Building Act,” which appears to reflect upon the 
manner in which the district surveyors perform their 
duties. 

The Building Act is, no doubt, very defective, and 
there are many of the regulations which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce, but in the case referred to 
the “ contravention of the Act” is so far from clear, 
that it is the opinion of many district surveyors, 
besides myself, that the legal effect of section 13 is 
only to prevent any recesses being made in a wall 
when the openings exceed one-half of the whole area 
of the wall. 

The words are “ taken together,” and any other 
interpretation would prevent any windows being made 
on the upper story of a house when the whole ground 
story was a shop-front, and there was only one story 
above of less height than the shop. 

A Distaicr Surveyor, 








‘THE MAIN DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


Sixce our last notice of this matter, the 
names of the three engineers, one military and 
two civil, who are —- by Sir Benjamin 
Hall to consider the plan B* of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, to receive any other plans, and 
to review the whole subject preparatory to the 
application to Parliament for the funds, have 
been mentioned. They are, Captain Douglas 
Galton, R.E. Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Thos. E£. 
Blackwell, of Clifton, Bristol. Of the special 
qualifications of the first we know little ; the 
second has had much experience, and is now 
conducting the drainage of Stockholm; and the 
third has a certain reputation, and is the engi- 
neer 'to the drainage commissioners for the lower 
level of the county of Gloucester, for which he 
has‘constructed a new outfall in the Severn, in 
conjunction with Mr. Brunel and the late Mr. 
Rendel. Mr. Robert Stephenson and Sir Wm. 
Cubitt were, we believe, considered as already 
a to a particular course. 

_ Thus, after the lapse of a year, the question 
is just in the same state as when it was taken 


a subject to a body of men—very well meaning, 
perhaps but—hardly possessed of professional 
experience or the special :scientific knowledge. 
Sir Benjamin Hall now does just that which we 
advised the Board to do,—he has-submitted the 
whole case to the judgment of two or three 
engineers. The gentlemen named will of course 
be in communication with the Treasury Com- 
mission, appointed to inquire into the most 
effectual means of distributing the sewage of 
towns, and of applying it to beneficial and pro- 
fitable uses ; on Whick consists of Lord Port- 
man, Messrs. H. Ker Seymer, M.P.; J. K. 
Brunel, Robert Rawlinson, Professor J.T. Way, 
Mr. J. B. Lawes, and Dr. Southwood Smith. 
The success of the lime process of conversion, 
as noticed in our last number but one, has been 
at least such as lends great importance to this 
branch of the question, which was very in- 
adequately attended to by the Metropolitan 
Board. The plans of the 150 or more engineers 
who were induced to send in their projects to 
the first Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, 
will perhaps be brought forth, and for which 
none of the number have yet received any 
reward. : 

The purification of the river cannot be con- 
sidered as complete till the same process of di- 
version or conversion which is adopted for 
London is applied in the case of towns on the 
upper part of the river, where the new system 
of sewerage has not always avoided the substi- 
tution of one evil for another. Some reference 
has already been made to this question at the 
Board, as also to the provision of sub-ways. 








A PARK FOR SOUTHWARK. 


ConsIpERING the unhealthful pre-eminence of 
the south side of the metropolis, and especially 
of Bermondsey and adjoining districts of South- 
wark, there is no quarter of the metropolitan 
bounds which can urge such strong claims to 
the immediate formation of a park in which 
something like vital power to resist the debili- 
tating agencies peculiar to the district may be 
a the :housands who inhabit its teem- 
ing and pent-up courts and lanes. The vestry 
of Bermondsey have shown that in this excel- 
lent cause they have at heart the good of their 
humbler brethren, as well as their own, inas- 
much as they some time since caused their sur- 
veyor, Mr. George Elkington, to prepare a plan 
of an available site for a park within a mile- 
and-a-half of London-bridge, and therefore 
easily accessible to the densely-populated dis- 
tricts in the parish of St. Saviour, St. Olave, 
St. John, St. George, and Bermondsey, lying 
between it and London-bridge; and within a 
mile of the populous parts of Kotherhithe, and 
by means of the Thames Tunnel easily accessible 
even to the parishes on the north bank of the 
Thames. This site is at present principally 
occupied by market gardeners, and may there- 
fore now be purchased at moderate cost, alshongl 
shortly, as a increase in the parish, it 
‘will become valuable as building land. 

Having had the plan printed, the vestry 
‘caused an application to be made-to Sir B? Hall 
for aid from the Consolidated Fund to carry out 
the object in view. Sir Benjamin expressed a 
strong opinion.as to the desirableness of ;some 
ry io open space as that suggested, but 
stated that the Commons would be certain to 
refuse any sum from the Consolidated Fund even 
for this purpose, and requested the vestry to 
lay the matter before the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who had power to deal with it. 

This the vestry have done, and we rejoice to 
learn that their plan is now under the careful 
consideration of the Board, and that the chair- 
man, Mr. Thwaites, with other members, have 
personally inspected the land proposed to be 
purchased for the public. They were also,, 
we believe, about to view the intended Fins- 
bury-park and Hampstead; and, at a period 
when the subject of open spaces for public 
recreation is aboutto be discussed, the advocacy 
of the Builder shall not’ be wanting towards an 
urgent pleading for the interests of the working 
population. 

At present there is no open space appropriated 
for the public use within the south-eastern 
district ; and as the site shown in the plan has 


able spot to the most crowded localities in the 
Borough, we earnestly hope that all interested 
will, if possible, unite with one accord in insist- 
ing on its speedy conversion into a park for 
Southwark. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Norwich.—The guardians appear to be in no 
hurry to carry out the adopted designs for the 
new workhouse (those of ‘ Humanitas”), and 
it is even hinted that the execution of the works 
is to be postponed for the present. This, how- 
ever, appears improbable. The new free library 
building is very nearly ready for opening, great 
progress having been made lately with the 
interior fittings. 

Morville (Bridgnorth)—New schools have 
been lately erected in Morville. They stand on 
a piece of ground to the right of the road from 
Bridgnorth, nearly opposite Morville Hall, and 
are built of stone in the Early English style. 
The architect was Mr. R. Griffiths, of Quatford. 
The building comprises a scl.ool-room, accom- 
modating about seventy boys and girls, and a 
residence for the master and mistress, The 
ground on which the bulding stands, as -well 
as the stone of which it is composed, were 
given by Sir John Acton, of Aldenham. The 
school is intended to accommcdate the children 
of the three parishes of Actcn, Morville, and 
Round Acton. Since the opcning the number 
of scholars has amounted to seventy, so that, 
in fact, there already is no room for more. 
Industrial training is to be practised, and a 
piece of land at the side of the schools is 
to be laid out in allotments of 5 yards by 4, for 
purposes of gardening. The profit realized by 
this kind of industrial employment will be given 
to the scholars as prizes. 

West Bromwich.—It |:as been resolved by the 
local Commissioners to advertise for a site on 
which to erect a new market-place. 


Liverpool.—Mr. Milner having added, to his 
already extensive safe-works at Windsor, a lar 
hall 100 feet square, called the Pheenix-hall, the 
new building was inaugurated on Friday last, 
when the proprietor, several of his friends, and 
350 of his workmen, together with their wives 
and sweethearts, took tea together. In all about 
800 sat down, in the light safe department, 
which is on the third floor of the hall. The 
extension of the works of the New Pheenix- 
hall, as described in the local Journal, consists of 
three stories, about 100 feet square each, and 
the height of the floor is from 14 to 16 feet, but 
the area will be doubled when another contem- 
plated addition is effected. The gable of the 
principal front is surmounted with a pheenix, 
and there is provision made for a clock tower, 
which is not yet erected. Attention has been 
paid to light, ventilation, and the comforts and 
conveniences of the workmen. The building 
has been erected in three months: Messrs. 
Jones and Jump were the contractors. The 
machinery to be erected in this hall embraces 
every appliance for carrying out the manufacture 
of Messrs. Milner’s safes, and in it 350 work- 
men can pursue their calling with ease. 








‘CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stowmarket.—The chapels in the new ceme- 
tery at this place, were completed on the 20th 
ult. The design is Early English, and the 
materials used are red and black bricks, with 
cut flints. The roofs are covered with green 
st slates, and ornamental ridge tiles. . The 
windows are glazed with cathedral glass. All 
the interior woodwork is stained oak, and var- 
nished. The roofs are plastered between the 
rafters, and tinted a slight blue. The contractor 
for the works was Mr. Smith, of Ruttlesden ; 
and the architect, Mr. Edwin G. Pennington, of 
London. 

Halesworth —The parish church of Holton, 
near Halesworth, has lately beea restored and 
enlarged. The enlargement consists of a north 
aisle, the length of the:nave and nearly half that 
of the chancel. In ‘the restoration, the south 
wall, eastern jambs, arch gable, and south arch, 
were ‘nearly rebuilt, and the roofs re-framed. 
The interior has been fitted up with new 
benches, the aisle floors laid with small red- 








up by the Metropolitan Board. No satisfactor 
f rie 7 
result was to. be expected from giving over such 


| been selected by the vestry as the nearest avail- 


and-buff tiles, and the pulpit, desk, vestry, 
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screens, and doors, executed in oak, with iron- 
work. A small artistic window, executed by 
Heaton and Butler, of London, has been fixed 
in the west side of the tower, open to the 
church, through the western archway. ‘The 
chancel has also been improved, the walls plas- 
tered with stone copings, new. floor, benches, 
and altar rail. The entire works were carried 
out by Mr. Thomas Farrow, of Diss, from plans 
furnished by Mr. J. H. Hakewell, of London, 
architect. 

. Newport (Isle of Wight).—The monument to 
the memory of the daughter of Charles I. which 
the Queen commissioned Baron Marochetti to 
execute, has just been erected in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Newport, where the Princess, who died 
in captivity at Carisbrook Castle, lies buried. 
The monument represents the figure of a youth- 
ful woman, reclining in a recess, resembling the 
cell of a prison. The pillow on which the head 
of the figure rests is an open Bible, in which 
can be seen the following words :—‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” The following inscription 
is on the monument, viz. ;—‘ To the memory of 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King 
Charles I. who died at Carisbrook Castle, on 
Sunday, Sept. 8, 1650, and is interred beneath 
the chancel of this church. This monument is 
erected, as a token of respect for her virtues and 
of sympath for her sufferings, by Victoria, R. 
1856.” The figure of the ha is of white 
marble. . The recess or cell is of Caen stone. 

Worcester.—A monumental slab is shortly to 
be placed in the cathedral here, to the memory 
of members of the St. John family. It is of 
black ‘marble, inlaid with brass, and is 7 feet 
6 inches high by 3 feet 9 inches wide. The 
centre represents a floriated cross, on Mount 
Calvary; and on either side are the arms of the 
late Canon St. John and his wife. The emblems 
of the four Evangelists are wrought in the 
angles of the slab. Messrs. Hardman and Co. 
of Birmingham, executed this memorial under 
the direction of Mr. Perkins, the architect 
of the Dean and Chapter. When the new east 
window has been completed, the slab will be laid 
flat on the floor in the Lady Chapel, above the 
graves of Canon and Mrs. St. John. 

Wimborne—The minster, to which we lately 
made a brief allusion; is, it seems, about to 
undergo a complete restoration. ‘lhe chancel 
and its aisles having recently been repaired, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Wyatt, at a cost of 
5,000/. raised on the tithes, the necessity of 
restoring the remainder of the edifice has be- 
come more apparent. Mr. E. G. Banks, Sir R. P. 
Glynn, Mr. W. Digby, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and other leading persons of the county. of 
Dorset and vicinity, have offered their aid, and 
it is fully expected that the work will rapidly 
progress, 

ristol.—A new church is about to be built 
in this city, chiefly for the accommodation of 
mariners, at the cost of the Rev. R. H. W. 
Miles, son of the late Mr. P. Miles, of Leigh- 
court. 

Morvilie.—The church of Morville, near 
Bridgnorth, has been reopened, after havin 
been under repair since June last, during which 
time service has been carried on in the chancel. 
The roof of the nave has been raised to the old 
pitch, and a clerestory, with three triplet- 
pointed windows, added. The gable is coped 
with Westwood stone, and terminated by an 
ornamental stone cross. The south wall of the 
church has been recased, and the windows again 
inserted. -A new porch has been added on the 
south side. The roof of this porch is in open 
timber work, and the floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles. There is an old Norman entrance from 
this porch, and the timber which disfigured the 
upper part has been removed, the capitals and 
columns cleaned up, and a new stone archi filled 
in. The interior of the church consists of a 
nave, two side aisles, and a commodious chancel. 
The architecture is of an unusual character. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by high | 
Norman arches supported on piers of peculiar | 
construction, having four light shafts clustering | 
round a square centre. The capitals of these 

illars are in condition, and are all different 
rom each other. The chancel arch is set in 
fine ashlar work, and has billetted mouldings. | 
In clearing away the plaster which covered the 


ashlar, a course of brickwork directly surround- 
ing the arch has come to light, which gives an 
unusual effect. The nave had formerly a’ flat 
ordinary ceiling at a level with the top of the 
nave arches ; but this-has been removed, and a 
high peaked roof substituted, showing the con- 
struction timber, the trusses having arched ribs 
carried on moulded stone corbels. The chancel 
was re-roofed about two years ago (at the eH 
expense of Lord Sudeley and the Rev. G. L. 
Waysey, the incumbent) with open timber work, 
but of rather later date than that of the nave. 
The chancel is lighted with plain perpendicular 
windows. The floor within the communion rails 
is slightly raised, and laid with varnished 
encaustic tiles. There is also a wainscoting of 
panelled oak. 

West Bromwich.—The money requisite for a 
new cemetery and chapels (not to exceed 7,000/.) 
is to be borrowed by the local commissioners, 
who have fixed upon a site for the same of eight 
acres. 

Doncaster.—The parish church building com- 
mittee, at a conference held at the Mansion 
House, have pointed out to the town council 
that they have paid to the contractors for work 
done, the sum of 20,4467. with the further 
liability of 6,525/. making a total of 26,971/. 
The subscriptions amount to 29,201/.; leaving 
a probable balance in hand of 1,229/. The 
estimated cost of the final completion of the 
church is an additional sum of 10,7497. ; 
making a total amount of 37,7207. So that a 
further sum of 8,519/. is now required. 
It will be found, says the local Gazette in_allu- 
sion to these figures, that the burgesses and the 
inhabitants generally will be almost unanimous 
in their opinion that the tower should be built 
forthwith. We, therefore, it adds, confidently 
trust that the means will be shortly procured 
for at once completing the edifice, firmly believ- 
ing that the funds of the town council, under 
these unprecedented circumstances, cannot be 
devoted to a more useful or better purpose. 

Wigan.—The local burial board has found it 
necessary to borrow another 1,500/. in order to 
complete the new cemetery. The sum previously 
borrowed was 14,0007. The preliminary ex- 
penses, land, and tenants’ compensation amounted 
to 3,950/. and there have been paid on account 
of contracts, architect’s and surveyor’s commis- 
sions, laying out and planning, &c. 9,667/7. The 
balance due on the contract for chapels and 
other work is 1,116/.; commissions and charges 
for plans, &c. by architect and surveyor, 400/. 

Buckie.—The new chapel for the accommoda- 
tion of the Roman Catholic congregation here 
is being pushed towards completion. The interior 
has of late been fitted up; the chancel, in par- 
ticular, is being finished. On either side of the 
altar appear what are intended to be highly- 
finished copies in oil of the Nativity, of Christ 
Stilling the Tempest, of the Taking Down from 
the Cross, and of the Resurrection. These are 
nearly 20 feet high. The artist who is painting 
these is a Mr. Russell. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Portsea.—The north window of the transept 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, Portsea, has 
been filled with stained glass, to the memory of 
the late incumbent, the Rev. Richard John 
Scobell Valentine, M.A. The window contains 
four subjects from the New Testament. The 
artists were Messrs. Wailes, of Newcastle. 

Springfield (Chelmsford). — The churches in 
Springfield have just received some offerings. A 
memorial three-light window, executed by Messrs. 
Powell, has been erected on the north side of 
the nave of the parish church, placed there by 
Mr. Wyndham Holgate and his sisters, in 
memory of their mother. At Trinity Chapel a 
tribute of respect and sympathy has been paid 
to the Rev. G. B. Hamilton and his family, in 
the shape of a window placed there by the sub- 
scription of friends, aided by the Amateur 





Society of Glass Painters, in memory of his son, 
who last year lost his life in the wreck of the 
St. Abb. 

Stoneyhurst. — In the church connected with 
the R.C. College, a stained-glass window has 
recently been placed. The window is dedicated 
to St. Joseph, and is of six lights, each contain- 
ing one principal subject from the life of the 


- 


saint, viz. — ‘The journey into Bethlehem,” 
“St. Joseph with the infant Christ in his. 
arms,” “The journey into Egypt,” “ The dis- 
putation in the Temple,” “ Christ in Nazareth, 
subject to his parents,” and ‘‘ The death of St. 
Joseph.” Choirs of angels are introduced in. 
the heads of the lights, bearing texts. The 
tracery lights are filled with emblematical. 
foliated ornaments and scrolls. The window 
was designed and executed by Messrs. Pilking- 
ton, of St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 

Oldham.—In the new Lyceum building, lately 
opened, is a stained-glass window, consisting of 
one large central plate (of about 40 superficial 
feet), with allegorical group of Science, Art, and 
Literature, treated in monochrome, producing. 
the effect of dasso-relievo. Above and below are 
two smaller plates; the upper principally com- 
posed of appropriate ornament, the lower also 
ornamental, but additionally inclosing the “arms” 
of the town. There are also a series of plates 
surrounding the three thus mentioned, forming 
an ornamental border or setting thereto. The 
whole were designed and executed by Messrs. 
Pilkington. 

Lillington (Warwickshire).—In_ Lillington 
Church, Mr. Holland, of Warwick, has put up 
a stained-glass east window, in the Decorated 
style, containing the following subjects, namely, 
the Baptism, Last Supper, and Crucifixion of 
our Lord, under canopies, with the figures of the 
twelve apostles. In a small side window is the 
figure of our Saviour, as the good shepherd, 
supported by St. Peter and St. Paul, with appro- 
priate emblems; also a single light, containing 
the subject—our Saviour appearing to Mary 
Magdalen, to whom the the 4 is dedicated. 

Various.—Mr. Holland has also put up 
painted windows in the following churches :— 
In Brotherton Church, Yorkshire, dedicated to 
the memory of William and Arabella Ramsden ; 
at North Mimms, Hertfordshire, to the memory 
of Harriet and Richard Gould; at St. Mary’s 
Church, Lancaster, to the memory of Joseph 
Dockray ; a stained-glass memorial window in. 
North Kilworth Church; a stained-glass east. 
window, containing the principal subjects in the 
life of Christ, in pe ie wi hurch, Yorkshire ; 
and a stained-glass window in the church of St. 
Denys, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, to the memory 
of Henrietta’ Banks, of Hicklington, near 
Sleaford. 





THE GALLERY OF THE BANK OF 
FRANCE. 


RUE DE LA YRILLIERE, PARIS. 


Tue Hotel de la Vrilligre was built by 
Francois Mansart, in 1620, and restored in a 
splendid manner, in 1719, by Robert de Cotte. 
Francois was the uncle of Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart, who built the dome of the Juvalides, in 
Paris. Frangois is mentioned with great com- 
mendation by Quatremére de Quincy, in his 
Memoir of Jules Hardouin. 

After the Duke de la Vrillitre, the Count de 
Toulouse, brother ‘of the Duke du Maine, and 
son, like him, of Madame de Montespan and 
Louis XIV. inhabited this hotel, which took his 
name, and remained in his family. until the revo- 
lution of 1789. At that epoch it was the resi- 
dence of his son, the Duke de Penthievre, and 
of his daughter, the beautiful and unfortunate 
Princess de Lamballe, who withdrew to be near 
her father on the death of her husband. Florian 
also inhabited this hotel, and composed many of 
his fables beneath its elaborate ceilings. 

The gallery, the only portion that has not 
undergone change, is a superb specimen of the 
magnificence of the interiors of that age. How- 
ever much we may miss the admirable hangings, 
screens, and furniture, which made up the deco- 
rative whole of this gallery, an idea may be 
formed, from our engraving, of the effect the 
richness of its decorations must have produced. 

In 1812 the Bank of France gave up the 
Hotel Massiac, and took possession of this 
structure, which, since that period, has been, 
considerably increased in size. : 

It is in the gallery here represented by us 
that the Bank holds its meetings. 





Gas.—The Hartlepool Gas and Water Company 
have reduced the price of their gas for the ensuing half- 





year from 4s, 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 1,000 cubie feet. 
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THE GALLERY OF THE BANK OF FRANCE, PARIS.—F. Mansanrt, Arcuitect. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
‘¢ Leonard de Vinci et son Ecole.’ Par A. F. 
Rio. Paris, 1855.—M. Rio is an art-historian 
advantageously known by the seriousness of his 
observations, and the wide bearing of his views. 
The present work forms the second volume of 
his “Art Chrétien.” There are persons who 
ascribe to Leonardo the highest pitch of general 
information and inventiveness, and M. Rio com- 
pares him with Schelling, and states that he had, 
a hundred years before Bacon, uttered some of 
the finest philosophies of the English sage. 
His practical skill was of equal extent, and thus 
he could write xaively to , ete 0 il Moro, in 
Milan,—‘‘I can execute any.sculpture in clay, 
marble, and bronze; and every painting like any 
one, whoever he may be.” At the same time 
he offers his services as a military engineer and 
inventor of new war-machines, and as a hydraulic 
architect : later he undertakes the construction 
of large churches. On the top of all his acquire- 
ments come his thorough knowledge of mathe- 
matics and his ease in writing, by which also 
he became the founder of a great school of 
painters. Leonardo da Vinci’s literary MSS. 
and designs lie untouched (/) in the Paris library, 
and M. Rio does not much enter on them, 
neither does he do so in reference to Leonardo’s 
engineering and architectural labours. On the 
unmatched Last Supper of Milan new light is 
thrown, and the po pictures by Ghiotto, 
Raffaelle, in St. Onofrio, and Florence, where, 
also, in the refectory of St. Marco, the same 
subject is painted by the hand of Ghirlandajo. 
In this place, we may state, that the original 
sketches of the heads of the apostles, by 
Leonardo, are in possession of the present 
Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar, probably 
directed thither by Goethe. Leonardo da Vinci 
was one of the few men who could afford to be 
universal, without merging into superficiality. 
It was the pupils of Da Vinci who, for a 
while, stayed that decay of the art: of painting, 
which those of Raffaelle and Michelangelo could 
not, M. Rio’s work will probably accelerate 
one on the samé subject by M. Passavant, in 
Frankfort, who possesses the richest materials 
on the old Milanese masters, 


Transylvania. — National Museum. — The 
establishing of a similar institution has been 
broached before, but the present plan is one 
much improved, as it comprises an ensemble 
of literary, historical, exeielbateak and natural 
collections and activity. The chief inducement 
was the late Count’ Kemenyi, who left his whole 
collection to his fatherland, and Count Miko 
esa his summer palace, near Clausenbur g 
or the same purpose. 


The Winckelmann Festival, Bonn.—This yearly 
celebration took place on the 9th ult. Professor 
Welcker spoke of the merits of Winckelmann in 
connection with his great contemporary Goethe. 
He then gave a description of two mural paint- 

in the Ternite collection—one representing 
alamished father nurtured by the breasts of his 
daughter. Professor Jahn showed representa- 
tions of other wall-paintings of a Columbarium 
of the Villa Pamphili, Rome, which affords 
some new information on the public and private 
life of the Romans. M. Frendenberg spoke of 
the bed of the Rhine as a source of archeo- 
logical specimens, and stated: that on occasion 
ofa late dragging for a new quay building near 
Bonn, many valuable specimens were found 
atadepth of from 5 to 7 feet; amongst them a 
cm specimen of a Gladius Hispanicus, the 
blade being 22 inches in length and 2 inches 
i width, and the handle 73 inches in length. The 
next number of the “ Transactions of the Verein” 

contain engravings of the most interesting 
of these Rhine-bed ¢rouvailles. 


. 4yypt.—Publie Works.—As the telegraphic 
line between Sardinia and Africa seems imprac- 
cable, on account of the great depth of the 

8ea, one from Candia to Alexandria is now con- 
templated. In the interior of E t, the lines 
ftom Rosetta and Damiette to Alexandria and 
“ez, and that from Cairo to Upper Egypt, are 
M progress. The contract for an iron railway- 
across the Rosetta arm of the Nile, near 
Kafr Laiss, has been entered into. It is to be 
40 feet broad, with two lines of rails, beside 
tram-roads for camels. ‘The income of 





satisfactory, and no accident has happened yet 
on it. 
Munich: Collection of Vases.—It has been 
long regretted, that the collection of painted | 
vases given by King Ludwig to the Pinakotheka 
id not produce its adequate advantages, either 
to art-study or art-practice, for want of a proper 
catalogue. This has been remedied of late by 
Professor Otto Jahn, whose work, besides a de- 
tailed description of the single specimens, con- | 
tains an introduction of some extent (246 pages), | 
where not only the history of this department of 
art is treated with great acumen, but also the 
place assigned whick the vase painting of the 
ancients occupies in the whole economy of art. 
The Wittelsbach Museum.—King Max. has | 
endeavoured to-add to the many art-collections 





the diameter. The hollow cylindrical pillars, with one 
exception—that of a short pillar—gave values for the 
modulus of elasticity of from 4,350 to 6,680 tons. 
The correspondence between theory and experiment 
seemed, in the author’s opinion, to warrant the con- 
clusion, that the theory was perfectly trustworthy 
when only small. compressions and extensions were 
concerned. 

One constant obtained was the value in tons’ per’ 
square inch of the tension and compression of’ the 


| outside particles, when the beam became ruptured by 


trausverse strain. For wrought iron the experi 

on solid iron bars were fewer than could be wi 

and gave results varying between 144 and 18} tons 
per square inch. In this material it was thought that 
it might probably be the compressive, rather the 
tensile, force which determined the fracture: The 
only experiments on the: direct compression of 


of the Bavarian capital, one bearing on the his- | wrouzht iron were those on two bars, given in the 
tory of his own family, but which has been lately | Iron Commissioners’ Report, where one gave’ 

enlarged into one of Bavarian national anti-| under a strain of 14°5 tons, the other under 18°8 tons 
quities. A number of specimens have thus be- Peta ae inch. The quality of iron was not stated, 
come collected, amongst which are 4asso-relievos | but it was believed to have been soft. Jt was asserted 


of Ludwig the Bearded, found at Kufstein, a ‘that the better kinds of wrought iron were able:to 
sculpture of the famous Altenhof church, repre- | peers a greater von mer a jeren e Ae 
senting Emperor Ludwig and his wife. The | FiodeMiaeee’s exmetaante emehttaaiesnted. 
collection of seals is very considerable, and it is | fined to have its daielti-a Ses sapupntaalce nasal 9 
intended that by the multiplication of casts, the 5, 4 ratio of equality ; cast iron to have those forces. 


now almost exploded art of the die-sinker may 
be somewhat revived. 





THE STRENGTH OF WROUGHT AND 
CAST IRON. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


WE have already mentioned that on the 9th | 
of December, a. paper ‘‘On the Laws of the 
Strength of Wrought and Cast Iron,” by Mr. 
William Bell, was read. 


In this paper; it was stated that the chief point had 
been the consideration of the longitudinal, as compared 
with the transverse, strength of wrought and cast 
iron. For this purpose the whole of the. experiments 
made up to the present. time, on tearing asunder, or | 
crushing, bars of cast iron, and those made by break- | 
ing bars transversely, had been taken, and from them, | 
and the known formule of elasticity, such values of, 
the constants in the formule had been deduced, as 
would satisfy each experiment individually. And by 





in a ratio of about 1 to 6. This being so, it was 
thought’ worthy’ of consideration, whether in the 
plates of a large: wrought-iron bridge subjected’ to 
compression, a slightly inferior quality of iron might: 
be used, not only as more economical but as better im 
itself. 


With regard to riveted iron, the results from all the: 
wrought-iron tubes in the before-mentioned report, 
gave from: 7°1 to 248 tons square inch. The: 
lower numbers. were apparently caused by using thim 
plates for tubes of comparatively large diameter. If 
this. were avoided, it was thought that in calculating. 
the strength of wrought-iron tubes, 15 tons per square: 
inch might be allowed for the breaking force on the 
outside particles. 


When the experiments on cast-iron were examined: 
in this manner, the following fact became apparent< 
experiments on small bars broken transversely gave’: 
results of 20 tons, and even more, for the tension and. 
compression of the outside particles, when the —_ 
ments were examined by the ordinary theory. If 


comparison a general view of the accordance or non- | results were diminished by 20 per cent. which. it 
accordance of theory with experiment had been. appeared would more than make up the difference. 
obtained, and some general laws arrived at. paren De tin ep oy. Hyer was = 
The mathematical theory of elasticity, as given by | 9 TSU’ OF SAY a ee eee 
Poisson and Navier, was assumed. By finding, for fot oe — ome pao a = an heart 
each experimental beam, the centre of gravity of the’ to thi ier: er Ww HB = at all arr 
area of cross section, through which, according to this | 4° "8 subject, Mr.'W. H..Barlow papa 
alternative hypothesis that the nentral axis shifted its:: 


theory, the neutral axis passed, and calculating the , 


moment of the forces with respect: to this axis, the 
application of the formule to the experiments was 
easily made. 

The first constant obtained, was the weight per 
square inch of the modulus of elasticity, and this, 
when deduced from the transverse strain, was taken 
from the deflexions produced by small weights, and in 
all cases where the beam, or bar, was very little 
strained. For wrought iron, the most comparable 
experiments were considered to be those detailed in| 
the “ Iron Commissioners’ Report,” which gave, by 


position as the beam became strained, and that. whem: 
rupture took place:the neutral axis was “ at, or above; 
the top of the beam.” This hypothesis. was con 
sidered by the author to be contrary to the elementary. 
principles of mechanics; for as the sum of the com» 
pressive forces on one side of the axis must be equal 
to the sum of the tensile forces on the other, therefore 
if there were tensions on one side of the axis, there 

must be an area out of which to get compressions. 
sufficient to balance them on the other. 


In experiments. on the direct tensile strength, it 


transverse strain, from 12,200 tons to 12,750 tons per was assumed that the outward force was uniformly 
square inch, and by extension of bars, from 12,200 distributed over the area of the bar ; in other words,, 
tons to 12,900 tons per square inch. For cast iron that the resultant of the external forces acting on 
the averages of Low Moor, Blaenavon, and Gartsherrie the bar passed through, and had the same direc- 
irons were, from tension 6,305 tons, from compression tion with, the axis. This probably obtained in wrought 
5,698 tons, and from transverse strain 5,968 tons per iron from its great extensibility before ruptare; but: 
square inch. Other experiments on the transverse in cast iron there was no such extensibility, and) 
strain of wrought iron gave from 9,000 to 14,000 this point was, therefore, to some extent, doubtful. 
tons per square inch; whilst with cast iron the results If a few experiments were made, in which the 
were found to vary from 4,000 to 8,000 tons. On force deviated from the axis by certain large and 
this point, it was. stated, that Mr. W. H. Barlow, ' measurable amounts, and then were made to approach: 
F.R.S. in some experiments on the nentral axis, 'the axis, until some law was obtained which could be: 
recently laid before the Royal Society, found results tested, this point would be set at rest. A table was: 
nearly agreeing with the higher number. then given, showing the values of the forces on the out 
Another mode of arriving at the value of the modulus | side particles at the time of rupture, in tons per square 
of elasticity, by means of the bending or breaking | inch, from which it appeared that there pro 
weight of “long pillars,” was also examined; the’ tion as the size of the beams increas 7 Pesca 
ratios of the lengths of the pillars to their diameters 3 inches by 3 inches, as compared wit on to 
being taken as abscissee, and the bending weights, |1 inch by 1 inch, showed a falling off of — Th 
| obtained both from theory and experiment, as ordi-| the extent of about 4 tons per square and Mr T 
nates. It was thus found that, for the experiments results derived from Mr. Hodgkinson’s an : te 
on wrought-iron pillars, given in the before-mentioned | Cubitt’s experiments gave — pee oe square 
Report, the curve of theory agreed very well with the inch, when the sound beams only of the lat se ten 
curve of observation, until the length became shorter | menter were incladed in the calculation, or 9°6 tons 
than 70 times the thickness. The experiments on| per square inch when the unsound beams 2 th = 
cast-iron pillars examined were those in the second | into account. From this table it appeared, _— be 
volume of ‘“Tredgold on Cast Iron.” The correspond- breakng-weight of tolerably large girders mig 
ence with theory was very good for those with the| calculated. with considerable accuracy, by using us 
ends rounded, until the length became shorter than|8 tons: per square inch as the force of tension on 
20 times the diameter; and for those with the ends| outside particles, when rapture took place. 











railroad from Alexandria to Cairo is most 





flat, until the length became shorter than 50 times} In conclusion the author expressed. the hope that 
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he had succeeded in establishing the following propo- 
sitions :— 

Ist. That in experiments where the materials were 
but slightly strained, theory and experiment coin- 


cided. 

2nd. That where the ordinary theory was applied 
to the rupture of beams, and especially large beams, 
of wronght iron, theory and experiment practically 
ne 9 

8rd. That there appeared to be no good reason for 
supposing that the neutral axis shifted its position, to 
any extent worth noticing, even up to the time of 
fracture. 

4th. That in cast iron, although theory seemed to 
differ from experiment, when the transverse strength 
of small bars was compared with the direct tensile 
strength, assuming the latter to be correctly stated at 
7 or 8 tons per square inch, yet when the transverse 
strength of large girders was compared with the direct 
tensile strength, the coincidence of theory and experi- 
ment was nearly exact. 

5th. That the ordinary theory of the strength of 
materials was more trustworthy than was generally 
supposed. 








COMPOSITION OF ORNAMENT: 
ANGLES IN NATURE. 


I am glad to see Mr. Owen Jones’s very able 
lecture, on the composition of ornament, given 
in your pages; but at the same time I cannot 
agree with him entirely, and there is one point 
more especially, which I cannot help noticing. 
He states that, ‘All junctions of curved lines 
with curved, or of curved lines with straight, 
should be tangential to each other;” that this 
is a natural law, and ‘‘that in the whole range 
of vegetable productions, it will be impossible 
to find a line butting on another line.”’* 

Now, I have studied nature pretty closely for 
many years, and in all my observations I have 
found, on the contrary, vegetation to be full of 
angles, butting lines, and curves directly op- 
posed to the tangential, and instead of nature 
“abhorring an angle,” she literally appears to 
revel in angles. She even condescends to use 
the _ angle, which perhaps may be con- 
sidered the least beautiful of all angles. 

The ferns grow by forking in angles, and the 
leaflets are usually at an angle with the stem, 
often at right angles. The mistletoe grows by 
forking, with the berries growing in the angles : 
the terminal leaves are curved, and opposed to 
the tangential. 

The common poplar grows with its branches 
opposed to the tangential, that is, the branch 
issues with a curve from the parent stem in 
such a manner, that if the curve were con- 
tinued it would directly cross the stem. And, 
further, the branches issue one out of the other 
80 — in this mer as to form curves 
issuing from curves opposed to the tangential. 
(See fig. 1.) i ” 

It is also common in many other trees and 
plants besides the 9 as in the horse chest- 
nut, where the branches issue in pairs, and at 
the top of the tree may be seen forming nearly 
an inverted semicircle across the centre stem. 
The leaf bud issues from the axilla or angle, 
formed by the branch, and the contrary curve is 
for the express purpose of giving room for the 
leaf bud to expand and grow. The branches of 
the elm and oak, besides many others, all issue in 
angles, and at this time of the year may be dis- 
tinctly seen, and I imagine require only to be 
mentioned to be recognised. 

_ In the acacia the leaflets, which are arranged 
in pairs, with one terminal one, often issue at 
right angles to the centre stem. In the reticu- 
lation of leaves it is more common still. An- 
nexed is a tracing from a natural leaf of the 
woody nightshade, in which, from the main rib 
which runs up the centre, issue ribs at right 
angles, which run into the side lobes, and in 
the upper part of the leaf small ribs issue 
from the centre in curves opposed to the tan- 
geatial and so often is this the case, in leaves, 
that it would almost appear that the tangential 
is the exception. (See fig. ot 

» I shall probably be told that there are still 
minute curves which join these angular lines to 

* When the paper was read, Mr. I’Anson took the same objec- 


tion to the remark, and the lecturer in explanation replied that 
he only intended to say that Nature abhorred an angle, not the 





angular, However angular the leading lines of any natural pro- 
duction might be, there was always a curve at their point of 
jpoction. Modern artists too often forget the curve, and put the 
angle instead. —Ep. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 





COMPOSITION OF ORNAMENTAL ANGLES IN NATURE. 





2.—Natural Leaf, Woody Nightshade. 











the parent stem: in some cases this is so, but 
in many cases, in the leaf I have sent you, 
for instance, I cannot detect it even with the 
aid of a powerful magnifying glass. 

Now, this angular manner and opposition to 
the tangential, should be taken advantage of in 
art; and if it were, I do not doubt but that, 
being in accordance with nature’s laws, we 
should find in it another element of the beau- 
tiful; while, if we confine ourselves, as has 
hitherto been done, to the strictly flowing and 
tangential lines, we shall probably never get 
beyond the beaten track. 

In one of my own designs for ornament, 
which I exhibited at a lecture,* I gave last year 
at the Architectural Museum, | formed the 
branching, or leading lines in the foliage, in 
an angular manner,, concealing the junctions 
of the stems with stipule, as in nature, and 
I have since put the principle into practice 
in several cases, with (according to my own 
opinion) a good deal of success. } 

There is one great fault in the classical com- 
ositions of ornament of the present day, which 
is entirely opposed to natural laws. I should 
have liked to have seen this particularly noticed 
by Mr. Jones: it is the constant practice of 
making foliage grow two ways. There is a large 
lamp bracket now in the Architectural Exhi- 
bition, with an animal balancing a lamp on 
its head, and with its tail twisted round the 
scroll, in which the foliage is made to grow two 
ways twice in the same scroll. This practice is 
such a violation of nature, that it cannot be too 
strongly condemned. James K. Cone. 





THE STAGE AN INSTRUCTOR IN ART. 


We have some early impressions which are 
as fixed in the memory now as if the matters 
had happened yesterday, and the most vivid 
of these are—the first sight of a great English 
cathedral; the first peep of the sea from a 
rocky coast; a glimpse at a glorious picture 
by Bac in an ancient hall; and the first 
visit to the theatre, fitted with what seemed 
magical views, enlivened by actors in sparkling 
costume. The name of the play has gone out 
of memory, and yet we could sketch the wood 
scene, the ancient castle, the garden walk and 
wrought-iron gates, the cottage, mill, and 
stream; the dungeon-like interior, in which were 
grim iron bars and massive clamps and chains, 
and a room of the fashion of thirty years 

. No doubt there were many discrepancies 
in the dates and styles of things, and that the 
same castle represented the keep in “Macbeth” 
and that whieh belonged to the libertine marquis 
in the play of 1790. It was all one then. 
Neither the value of fitness of costume nor of pic- 
torial representations was generally felt. Fine 








* On form, light, and shade in ‘architectural foliage, and given 
in the Builder, vol. xiii. p. 620. 


prints were not then to be seen in every 
shop-window, and the Penny Magazine and 
cheap yet carefully illustrated histories had not 
fallen into the hands of the rising generation. 
There were no exhibition of pictures in the pro- 
vinces, no schools of art, so that to thousands 
the only pictures of any merit at all were those 
which were presented upon the stage. 

Owing to various causes, so great has been 
the spread of information, that at the present 
day there are few who visit the boxes and pits 
of the better theatres, who have not a strong 
notion that the accessories of a play (the scenery, 
dresses, and music) ought to fe correct and in 
keeping with the time and place'portrayed. The 
day was when Garrick played all characters in 
a dress-wig and laced coat, and our. painters 
ainted, in subjects connected with modem 

— history, the figures dressed in Roman 
and other classical costume. If the best actor 
at present in existence were to attempt what 
Garrick did, he would surely be hooted off the 
stage by the most ignorant in the theatre. 

Co after Shakspeare’s time, it was from the 
stage alone that the populace could acquire a 
glimmering idea of history, and, when scene- 
painting was introduced, some notion of the 
power of pictorial art. 

Many of our great plays have the power of 
fascination in themselves, and certain fasti- 
dious persons would rather read than witness 
their performance. The stage, however, has 
still a mission to fulfil, for in another and im- 
portant way it has become almost as mucha 
means of diffusing taste and love of art as, before 
the days of books, it was the means of convey- 
ing other instruction. 

We have of late years seen pictures on the 
London stage as powerful in effect and other 
high qualities of art, as can be found on more 
permanent canvass, and this is not without its 
use, not only to those who witness them, but 
far beyond, for the taste inculcated reflects into 
many byways, where a sparkle of the beautiful 
an. and is useful. 

There seems to be a natural taste for beauty 
in every sensible human creature that is bern; 
but this is too often marred, quenched, an 
polluted. It is astounding to witness the 
avidity with which those who have had no 
education rush off to supply the want by various 
musical and other amusements. At an early age 
they run to the penny concert and theatre, 
we have heard more than one city missionary 
gar his gladness that cheap panoramas 
and other harmless yet amusing things, W 
keep many of their visitors out of worse Pp 
and give fresh ideas, were being opened to them. 
No doubt much vice is assembled in some 0 
the lower metropolitan theatres; but 
vicious are likely to be improved, rather than 
otherwise, by having good things put before 





them, and as the smaller theatres follow, 
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ing to their means, the larger ones, it must be a 
natural consequence that the greater the amount 
of perfection attained in the better houses, the 

eater will become the artistic skill which will 
be bestowed upon those who so much require 


every good aid. 


Curistmas has given the scene-painters an 
opportunity to exhibit their skill and fancy, and 
jn some cases has been well taken advantage of. 
We hear great praises of two scenes in the 
Pantomime at Drury-lane, and of Mr. Fenton’s 
doings at the Lyceum, but have not yet seen 
them. 

At the Princess’s, where “ Aladdin and his 
Wonderful Lamp” have been taken for the 
subject, the crowd was so great on the night we 
visited it, that with the exception of a glittering 
scene of the descent of the Flying Palace, built 
apparently of mother of pearl and jewels (Query: 
should the architect have 5 per cent. on the cost 
when such materials are used?), which we 

limpsed over the heads of a lobbyful of people 
Behind the upper boxes, we have as yet seen 
little of it. 

The artists of this theatre, and some extra 
hands, are all busy on a play of the “immortal 
Williams,” as the French critic called him the 
other day, which will introduce a large amount 
of architectural scenery. Mr. Kean is never 
tired, and deserves his success. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Callcott has painted 
some charming scenes for the opening story, 


and Scientific Institutions, now existing in all parts! dip the instruments, and let them dry in the air. 
of the kingdom, that has given instruction to up-| This process is said to be equally applicable to tin- 
wards of 40,000 adults (amongst whom have been | plate, sheet-iron, and cast metal, and effectually to 


men who are now occupying a high position in the 
learned professions and useful manufactures of this 
country),—to perish for want of that timely aid which, 
promptly given, may restore it to the former proud 
position it occupied amongst the institutions of this 
metropolis. Gro. Wm. Eactez, 

Hon. Sec. to Exhibition and other Committees. 








. THE LAY OF THE LAST COMPETITOR. 
YE great and mighty architects, who sit at home at ease, 
Accustom’d long to calculate at five per cent. your fees ; 
(Now feasible no more, alas! unless we one and all 


protect the article coated from any appearance of 
rust, even when exposed to damp. 

A process by which copper, it is alleged, can not 
only be deposited on the surface of iron, but allow of 
rolling and stamping to any requisite extent, has been 
patented by Mr. Tytherleigh, of Birmingham, and 
Aris’s Gazette reports favourably of it. The prin- 
ciple is analogous to that of soldering, the difference 
being that the granulated metal used in soldering is 
spread over the surface of the iron, instead of being 
merely applied to the edges which the workman 
| desires to unite. The patentee prepares the iron by 





Unite like bricks to save ourselves from going to the wall). | what is technically called “ pickling,” or cleansing it. 


Let sleep and health and happiness, await a future day, 

And ~ your midnight lamps be trimmed, to lengthen out 
the ray; 

For a prize is in the market, a fat prize to be won! 

So says the Builder's title-page, and all can read who run. 


The burial board of Sunderland require of plans the best, 

For chapels, lodges, cemetery-grounds, walls, fences, and 
the rest ; 

And that liberal and fair may be the order of the day, 

Full twenty pounds they offer for the best designs to pay. 


Reserving to themselves, of course, the right to keep the 


est, 

Or send them to their authors back, condemn’d amongst 
the rest; 

But still each worthy candidate should bear in mind 
that he 

Who pays his journey there and back, the ground may 
visit free! 


No fame nor fortune to the wight who wins the bulky prize, 
His services the burial board will never recognise ; 
Wry-hopes, indeed! these Ryehope-men hold out unto the 


eraft, 
They look upon the draughtsman as an animal of draught. 


written by Mr. Buckstone, and founded on “The # Almost two thousand pounds they’ll spend, whilst twenty 


Babes in the Wood.” Mr. Beverley must look 
to his laurels, for with much of the skill of the 
latter in mechanical arrangements, Mr. Callcott, 
in natural scenery, will beat him if he choose to 
study. Bya glance at nature he might have 
made the scene of “a Blackberry Brake, at 
the fall of the leaf,” perfect—as it is, it is a 
beautiful picture. The transformation scene, 
with a Turner-like background, and the apo- 
theosis of the Babes, is highly creditable to 
him, and very elegant. 

For The Olympic, our Aristophanes, Mr. 
Planché, has taken the outline of the fairy tale, 
Jeune et Belle, for his groundwork, and under 
the title of “ Young and Handsome,” has, with 
language delicately nice, and sentiment so pure 
it would not soil bookmuslin, contributed to the 
a a perfectly original poem, full of philo- 
sephy and wit, which will be dug up in a time 
to come, and commented on as a composition 
irrespective of its acting capabilities. Mr. 
Gray has painted for it two or three very pretty 
scenes, especially the Valley of Violets and the 
Castle of Flowers, although not quite such as 
the author’s compositions were usually set in 
by Madame Vestris. The last scene, which has 
a number of beautiful candelabra of Dresden 
ware, is marred by some dark “flies” close 
to the flat canvass, which produce a gloom 
where all should be light. Robson is admi- 
rable in a new line, and though some of the 
actors are manifestly unequal to the parts 
assigned them, and prevent the recognition of 
the — of the allegory throughout, 
the whole is a great success. 








LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


From the great interest you at all times take in 
any matters connected with mechanical and ornamental 
art, I think it will not prove altogether uninteresting 
to yourself or subscribers, to be made acquainted 
With the fact, that the members of this Institution 
will hold an exhibition of drawings, on Friday, 
January 2nd, 1857, and three following days, to 
Which the public will be admitted free, by tickets, to 
be obtained of myself, or by application at the library 
of the Institution. 

The exhibition will be entirely confined to the pro- 
ductions of members, and I believe that most of them 

possess sufficient merit to convince the public, 
that although the Institution has suffered much in 
Consequence of its heavy debt to the family of its 
STeat benefactor, the late Dr. Birkbeck, to whom 
it owes, for principal and interest, the sum of 
about 38,0007. which we are now compelled to 
Appeal to the public to assist us in paying, — it 
® still pursuing s career useful to the community 
at large, and worthy of the public support it so 
much stands in need of. I and my colleagues feel 
confident that the public will never allow the parent 
on — the founder of upwards of 600 Literary 





is the prize, 
As architects have sinecure appointments in their eyes ; 
Their labour is diversion, or ao work perhaps for fame, 
Content to leave posterity a tombstone, and a name. 


The architects who notice such advertisements as these 

Shall] die the death of men who lived to feed their own 
disease ; 

And burial board, while wandering their cemetery round, 

May see the ghosts of those who paid a visit to the ground. 


bee * England, merry England, “‘ where health and plenty 
cheer 
The oe swain,” are architects denied their beef and 
eer 
Have cultivated intellects no claim upon your soil? 
Or is My labour lighten’d when the mind bears all the 
toi 


If competition still goes on, as it is wont to go, 

The day will come when burial boards may yet, for aught 
we know, 

Have competition for their graves, nor ever die until 

Each member finds the cheapest man his vacancy to fill! 


Dublin. Cc. a. 








AN INSCRIPTION FOR THE WEST- 
MINSTER BELL. 


Great Tom of Canterbury was thus in- 
scribed :— 
“In magni Thome laude, 
Risono bim bom sine fraude.” 
Allow me to suggest the following for the 
Westminster Bell :— 
“In Becketti, Q. C. laude, - 
Risono Big Den sine fraude.” 
CLAPPER. 








IRON AND STEEL. 


Tue preliminary meeting of the South Stafford- 
shire ironmasters was held at Wolverhampton, on 
Wednesday in last week, when it was decided to retain 
present rates. The attendance was greater than for 
many previous meetings. These prices, nominally re- 
cognised, are 97, for best common bars; hoops and 
sheets, without being more definitely fixed, being— 
the former from 10s. to 20s.; and the latter from 
30s. to 40s. above the price of bars. It is felt that 
these rates are likely to cause the American demand 
to continue limited, as, with the addition of the import 
duty of 30 per cent. exacted in the country, the 
American ironmasters in Pennsylvania are able to 
compete with English iron. Pig iron has been firmer 
for the last few weeks. No attempt will now be 
made to reduce wages. 

The Uchatius steel appears to be favourably re- 
garded. The Ebbw Vale Iron Company are msnu- 
facturing it into rails, which are said to have three times 
the strength of the best iron rails of the same weight. 
The Company do not intend to appropriate their 
license exclusively to their own manufacture, and have 
already granted licenses to others, it is said, on 
moderate terms. Messrs. Spence and Son are licensed 
to employ the-Uchatius process, 

The Sheffield manufacturers long complained of the 
difficulty of preserving the polish on their exported 
steel goods, till they reached the consumer. The 
following process has been adopted: — Dissolve 
lime in a sufficient quantity of water to’ form a cream : 


| He then spreads evenly over the surface the common 
_brass solder, and over this he spreads a quantity of 
| borax to act as a flux. The sheet so prepared is 
placed in a furnace heated to the proper degree, and 
after remaining in the fire for about ten seconds, is 
withdrawn and permitted to cool, the short space of 
time mentioned being amply sufficient to ensure the 
union of the metals. Iron thus coated has been sub- 
jected to the severest tests in annealing, rolling, and 
planishing, and has successfully endured them all. 
Tron nails, &c. can also be coated in a bath of copper 
or brass. The advantages of such an invention are 
obvious. The innumerable articles now made of 
brass or copper may in future be made of iron, coated 
| with either of these, and the danger arising from 
oxidation of the iron be obviated. 
| 





COMPETITIONS. 


Scarborough. — In reply to some inquiries we are 
able to say that a design, by Mr. T. Oliver, jun. has 
been adopted for the new Congregational Church and 
Schools, proposed to be erected on the North Cliff, 
Scarborough. The Venetian Gothic has been selected 
as the basis of the style of architecture for the 
buildings. They will display alternate bands of 

coloured brickwork, with terra-cotta enrichments and 
| dressings. 


Foleshill Workhouse Competition—In reply to 
the queries of A. M. in yourissue for December 20th, 
I can only state, in answer to “ What next?” that 
having been in Coventry on purpose to make some 
inquiries, witb a view to further proceedings, I found 
there were twenty-four sets of plans sent in on 
Monday evening, and that the board of guardians met 
on the Wednesday at eleven, and separated at four 
o’clock, having in five hours thoroughly examined 
each of the plans, as they were justly bound to do. 
Their mode of selection was as follows. The chair- 
man took one plan apparently promiscuously from the 
pile, and placing it on the table, said,—‘* Gentlemen, 
I propose this plan stay at the top of the table till a 
better be found.” The plan remained there: one 
other was selected ; and the authors of the others were 
informed, per circular, that their plans “might be 
had for fetching!”’ The author of the first-named 
plan was then invited to the house of the chairman, 
whose guest he remained for some time, and returned 
home; from whence, on the 16th of December, @ 
Jresh ground-plan, much smaller than the one 
selected, was sent, together with a letter, in which he 
stated that, ‘“‘ by doing away with the first ground- 
plan, and adopting the one now sent, he thinks he 
can reduce the cost of the building to the sum men- 
tioned,” and alleging as his reason for so doing, 
that during the preparation of the original design 
he was so busy he could not devote that attention to 
it he ought to have done. Under these circumstances, 
would it not be well for the competitors whose designs 
‘have been thus summarily disposed of, to meet in 
| Coventry, exhibit their designs to the ratepayers, and 
consult as to the best mode of forcing the guardians 
to adopt some fairer method of dealing with those 
who in good faith replied to their advertisement ? 
I send you my name, and am, 

One wHose Desion was “SENT 
To CovENTRY.” 














SHEERNESS WATERWORKS. 


A coMPANny is now in the course of formation for 
the supply of the town of Sheerness with water. It 
appears that the inhabitants are dependent _— two 
wells, and that the water is distributed from house to 
honse in barrels,drawn by donkeys, and sold at so much 
per pailful. Within the last few months one of the 
wells has become choked up, and it has been thought by 
some persons a favourable opportunity to form a com- 
pany to establish efficient waterworks, and to carry 
the water through pipes to every house in the place. 
A public meeting was held on the 18th ult. which 
was well attended. The promoters explained the 

necessitous condition of the town, and the means by 
which they proposed to out the company under 
_ the new Limited Liability Act. Mr. John Whicheord, 
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ag: engineer, pointed out the. probable cost of the 
scheme, and drew a comparison showing the great: 


saving which. will be: effected by the consumers if 
the company is carried out, as they will then obtain 
an abundant supply for a mere. trifle; whereas they 
now; pay heavily for: a, meagre dole. Mr. Frend, 
contractor; gave his. opinions as, to, the practica- 
bility, of ‘carrying out the proposed scheme, and re- 
solations. were unanimously, passed by the meeting, 
expressing: its sympathy with the movement, and 
pledging itself to support. it by every means in its 
power, 





* NATIONAL GALLERY.” 


THE point as te where and how the new National 
Gallery is to be erected is now variously mooted. 
As.oue who is much devoted to architecture and 


the fine arts; I beg leave to throw in a’suggestion which, | the hammer for a bell, not of 14 tons, like Mr.’ publication of permanent value. 


to my thinking, if adopted, would put us nationally 
on. somewhat as good a footing as our continental 
neighbours. 

Three things appear to be first in consideration,— 
first, the site; secondly, the arrangements; thirdly, 
the style, As to the first, the nation has a good 
right to say, this ought.to be “ Trafalgar-square ;” as 
to the second, that the structure should consist of a 
grand marble hall of entrance, a. grand marble stair- 
case, with steps having risers of only 4 inches, which 
makes ascent easy for the weakest, and is—architec- 


THE BOILDER. 


THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK HAMMER: 


Mr. Losesy may depend‘upon it that he will find 
some little regard to truth expedient in the long run, 
even if he gets people to believe him for a week without 
it. In justification of his foolish and malicions charge, 
that I designed the Westminster clock for a hammer 
of only 120 Ibs, he now goes back: to a table of sizes 
of bells and’ hammers furnished to the Astronomer 
Royal by the late Mr. Dent, in 1846, with which I 
had no more to do than Mr. Loseby himself. And 
of this table he knows the following-things as well as 
I doz 

1. The hammer there set down with 120 lbs, oppo- 
site to it is not’ a hammer-of: that weight, but. is the. 

reduced weight of a heavier hammer for: the angle of | 
- deg. 
| 2. It was expressly stated there to be proposed as 





| Vulliamy’s 150 lbs. hammer, but for: a bell like the 
Oxford one, which is the worst large bell in England, 
and therefore has:a much lighter hammer. 

3. That. plan never was adopted: by‘any contract | 
| whatever. | 
| 4, Tt was proposed six years before I was consulted 
‘about the clock. . 

5. As soon as I was consulted I prepared a new | 
| plan, with the concurrenee of the Astronomer Royal, | 
'which the Company of Clockmakers themselves de-. 
| seribed as so different from Mr. Dent’s former: plan, 


[Tan. 3,.18572 
‘we'think it is also to be regretted that. the illns. 
trations were not more numerous. The present 
part is devoted. to. Stebbing Church, with 
ground-plan, and: a view of the chancel arch; 
All Saints’ Church, Stanway, with ground-plan, 
and a sketch of the tower basement; and'to St, 
Allbright’s Chapel, Stanway, with ground-plan, 
The title-page, index, and. preface; are algo 
comprised in the part now issued. 


| The Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engi- 


neers of Ireland. Sessions 1849-54. Vol: LV. 
Parts. [. II. and III. Dublin: 8. B. Oldham, 
8, Suffolk-street. London: Weale, High 
Holborn. 


TxoveH late in issue, these transactions form a 


The: parts 
under notice contain important papers on rail- 
ways, tunnels, bridges, viaducts and roads, and 
on river discharges and rain falls, sluice-doors, 
screw-pumps, blasting, drainage, iron girders, 
earthworks, and various other subjects, chiefly 
by members of the Institution. 





Curiosities of History ; with new Lights : a Book 
for Old and Young. By Joun Timps, F.S.A, 
Bogue, Fleet-street. 1857. 


turally—the only proper scale of stair for buildings that it ought to have been, in their opinion, thrown | We could not. have opened our list. of books 


of consequence. The building to be otherwise occu- 


pied by three grand galleries; the whole paved with | 


encaustic tiles, in plain chiaraoscuro, and to form a 
grand quadrangle. The three galleries to be divided, 
by way of distinction and for effect, into saloons. 


The lower gallery, to be devoted to sculpture, 
ancient and modern, with copies by our best sculptors 
ofancient chef-d’cuvres in that art from all parts of 
Europe; the archmological relics,—curious objects 
without exhibition of high art,—to be kept in their 


broken wonders from Nineveh and other places are 
well placed for the research of the learned antiquarian. 
The second gallery, or first-floor, to be devoted to the 
sciences; and the third gallery—the loftiest of the 
whole, lighted from above—to be devoted to ancient | 
and modern painting, and copies of the first merit | 
from the great works of all the galleries in existence. 
At the four angles, I should say there onght to be. 
four staircases, to give access and egress for the 


officials, or for such of the pnblic as might wish to | 
ascend or descend in such direction. . 

For accommodating this arrangement, I should say | 
Government cannot do better to meet 'the national 
wish than clear the ground north of the present 

, and realise a grand area for constructing “a 
magnificent. quadrangle,” being composed of the 
three galleries above described, and in the area within 


heroic size, culminating a. group, composed of the four 
quarters of the globe, with secondary jets by Tritons, 
and with tributary, ones by dolphins round. The | 
third point to consider is the style, and this I should | 
say ‘ought to be Roman; the Romans. having the, 
credit of introducing the liue of beauty into architec- 
ture, by the adoption of the arch, and thus getting 
rid of the monotonous character of Grecian structure, | 
which presents to the eye ouly. perpendicular and | 
horizontal lines. 
‘With the Roman style comes inall the noble enrich- | 


ment of high art, in all its branches; and in my 


lofty to.view on the site of our present gallery, which 
by altitude should inspire the sublime, and by the 
richness of its pillared, arched, and sculptured front | 
disclose, by its glorious combination, the beautiful ; | 
which would make it vie with any structure raised for , 
like purposes among the nations of the earth. If, 
Parliament, for its own use and benefit, does not: 
scruple to expend a million of money on the Palace 
of Westminster, the nation hasa good right to demand | 
a million of its own levies, to give expression to its | 
own views as to high art and the sciences. The 
nation nevet ought to submit-to having its accumu- 
lating treasures- put into temporary. snobbish recep- 
tacles, where multitudes of the people, who help to 
pay for every national expenditure, would have to 
e.a day’s journey to get.to them. 

.Ifsuch design against’ the national will is carried 
out,.I, for one, who: have to contribute a good sum 
annually to the exigencies: and exchequer of the 
country, shall, with multitudes of others, no doubt, 
necessarily feel deeply indignant. 

Wm. Mason, Lieut.-Colonel. 





Tames Tunnes. — During the week ending 
27th December, 24870 passengers passed through, 


appropriate place, the British Museum, where the | Me. Alsycend snyaelt; by the senteapl 


| Company of Clockmakers, was stronger than mine, 
| because the great wheel of their striking part was 33 


itrain, acting on a lever consisting of a half-inch 


making, and I shall not enter into that here. When 
|any-of them can make a turret clock on their plan, 
| eqnal in performance to Mr. Dent’s cast-iron ones, it 


to place a splendid fountain, to be called the “ Foun- | will:be time quongh-te disenesst. 
tain of Neptune,” formed by: a figure of Neptune, of | 


| the Government is to pay Mr. Dent, for executing it, 
jas much as they would have paid Mr. Vulliamy, if 


| estimate (which he never would give until he knew it 


| 
mind’s eye, I now behold a palatial building rising | could not be accepted) was 3,500/. 


| open to a fresh competition. 
He says that my statement’ that I contemplated a 
‘hammer of nearly eight times the nower represented 
by him, is not confirmed by the Parliamentary papers. 
| He knows perfectly well that that was not: the place. to 
| which L referred him to find it; but to the Encyclopedia 


| Britannica Treatise on Clockmaking, written by me 


'in 1854, and’ sold by Mr. Dent. Nothing at all 


| appears about it in the- Parliamentary. papers, because 
‘that and all other details were left to the judgment of 


He says that Mr. Vulliamy’s plan, adopted by the 


feet, whereas mine is only-8 feet. But he knows that 
in that plan the-great wheel was -not. the striking 
wheel; and he ought to know that that was one of 
the most glaring defects of that most defective plan. 
Tt was actually intended to raise the hammer for a 
14-ton bell by pins set in the second wheel of the 


round rod, where mine is 2 inches square in section. 
His rage against cast-iron wheels is only the old 

Clerkenwell clockmakers’ prejudice, with which they 

have steadily resisted every improvement in’ clock- 


Mr, Loseby has really outdone himself in his desire 
to give a finishing stroke to my. plan,. by.saying that 


they had adopted his. Even if that were so, I do not 
see what the Government, or the public, would have 
to complain: of, since Mr. Vulliamy’s clock (as the 
Astronomer Royal reported) was nothing better, in 
point of acenracy, than “ a large village clock,” and 
it was totally unfit for its work besides. But the 
fact is, as Mr. Losehy again .very well knows, Mr. 
Dent’s contract is for 1,900/.: and Mr. Vulliamy’s 


This is a pretty fair amount of “ fabrication ” for 
one letter, I think. ‘ 

If Mr. Loseby prefers bad bells, like the Oxford 
one, and most of the large English bells, which will 
only bear a clapper of yi,th of their weight, or less, 
to good ones, like the Westminster bell and some of 
the great continental bells, with clappers two or three 
times as heavy, that is a matter of taste, on which he 
must have his own way. I wish the Clockmakers’ 
Company, and the opposition bell-founders, joy of 
their advocate’s taste, as well as his veracity. 

E. B. DENtson. 





Books Receiver. 
The Churches of Essex Architecturally Described 
and Illustrated. By Gzrorce Buckier, 
‘Architect. Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, 


London. 1856. Eighth and concluding part 
of the volume. 


We regret to find that what.was designed to be 
an account of the Essex. churches. has resolved 
itself into.a volume containing descriptions of 
twenty-two only of these edifices, a circumstance 
which suggests a fear that:the work has not 








and-paid the sum of 1037. 12s. 6d. 


met with the success which it merits, although 


dated.‘ 1857 ” with one more generally suitable 
to this holiday season of relaxation from pro- 
fessional duties, than Mr, Timbs’s little volume : 
it is, indeed, a.suitable one for old and young; 
and its curt little sections of historical curiosi- 
ties afford a never-ending fund of refreshing 
“living waters” to dive occasionally into, and. 
to clear the mind of jading wrinkling cares. 


Englan@s Greatness ; its Rise and Progress in 
Government, Laws, Religion, and social Life ; 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures ; 
Science, Literature, and the Arts; from the 
earliest Period to the Peace of Paris. By 
Joun Wank, V. P. Institut D’Afrique (His- 
torical Section); Paris. Longman and Co. 
London. 1856. 


Ir is not our part to enter here into any elaborate 
exposition or criticism on the contents of this 
very interesting and able volume, although 
there is. not a little in it. that is professionally 
interesting to architects, as well as generally 
interesting to men.of mind in all professions, .as 
indeed any work on such a subject, displaying 
anything like research and reflection, cannot: 
but be. 

The author’s aim has been to supply a.de- 
ficiency in English literature, and compen- 
diously, but in sufficient breadth of facts and 
philosophy, to exemplify, to the historical student 
or the more elaborate inquirer, the gga’ of 
England’s power, diversified interests, and re- 
splendent name. The work is not. a mere 
Tambeest of British history, or a brief narra- 
tive of political progress with which every one 
is familiar; but a condensed: embodiment, in 
et and form, of national. development, as: 
characterised by its most remarkable epochs;. 
illustrated by individual traits and memorable: 
transitions, and exemplified in the coments 
growth of art, industry, intellect, social life, an 
gradations. The national picture has been com- 
pleted: by laying under contribution, history, 
biography, science, art, and literature; and im 
the art-review, neither architecture, engineering . 
sculpture, nor painting, is overlooked. On the 
whole, this whee bulky little volume of 800 
pages, small. octavo, cannot fail to be regarded 
and treated as an important subject for discus- 
sion and quotation by our literary critics. 





VARIORUM. 

“ Norss on.Toll Reform and the Turnpike’ 
and Ticket System; with suggested Plans for 
the Abolition’ of ‘Toll-gates,” &c. by Mr. J. B. 
Bradfield, is a pamphlet, published at the Toll 
Reform (Central) Office, 19, Strand, and con- 
taining a complete Compendium of all that has 
been written and published on this subject, as 
well as of the views and suggestions: of the 
author, who, in fact, is the conductor of the 
toll reform movement. A movement, so pe - 
lar, with a conductor so able, can scarcely fail 
to be successful ;. and we .hope it may now be 
safely predicted, that the doom of the metropo- 
litan toll-bar nuisance is sealed. The plans’ 
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canto del be well 
ted by Mr. Bradfield: appear to be we 

pointe of dow consideration. He proposes to 
gemove all the gates, to a radius of six miles 
from Charing-cross, so as at once to free, as it 
were, the “lungs” of London of the incubus, 
‘and at same time consolidating the districts into 
fve or six instead of sixteen, as at present ; 
and that a head office be established in a central 
situation, such as Charing-cross, whence tickets 
shall be issued, running by the month or quar- 
ter, freeing all the owners’ horses, day tickets 
being coeteaks issued at each gate, for say six- 

ce each; and by these and other arrange- 
ments, the author is of opinion, that in five, or 
at least in ten years, the whole of the turnpikes 
in Middlesex would be got rid of altogether. 
The merits of this and other suggestions, how- 
ever, must be gathered from the author’s own 
words, and not from the imperfect outline 
which alone our space allows us to give. To 
any additional tax on horses we may add, Mr. 
Bradfield strongly and justly objects. —— 
A little shilling tract on “‘ Domestic Economy,” 
in the School Series edited by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Inspector General of Military 
Schools, has been issued by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. It seems to be full of useful hints, 
recipes, prescriptions, &c. specially intended for 
families with small incomes. 








Hliscellanea. 


York Scnoor or Art.—On the evening of Wed- 
nesday in last week, Mr. J. C. Swallow made public 
his last Free Lesson on Drawing to the working men 
of York. The lecturer was aided by a series of white 
chalk drawings on a black ground, which he said were 
the actual drawings he had made upon the black 
board at previous lessons, having been able, after 
various experiments, to transfer them in the state 
they then saw them. The lecturer drew line after 
line on the black board, his pupils copying each 
fine and touch as it was done, till the design was 
developed, explaining and describing as he pro- 
ceeded. At the close, he made some remaiks on 
the study of art. This study, as he observed, pos- 
sesses the great and peculiar charm, that it is abso- 
lutely unconnected with the contests of ordinary 
life: men are often deeply divided and set at variance 
by private interests, by political questions, and by 
philosophical problems, whilst they are attracted and 
united by-a taste for the beautiful in art. It was 
the high privilege of art that it had fallen to its 
lot to contribute to the happiness and prosperity of 
man in the most different epochs or states of society. 
Art had shed its splendours over the Roman empire 
and the Greek con.monwealth, and had flourished 
equally in the bosom of the turbulent republics of 
the middle ages, and under the majestic sway of 
Touis XIV. But if it be true, as we learn from his- 
tory and experience, that free governments afford a 
soil most suitable to the production of native talent, 
to the maturing the powers of the human mind, 
and to the growth of every species of excellence, 
by opening to merit the prospect of reward and 
distinction, no country could be better adapted than 
our own to encourage every one, from the highest to 
the lowest, to pursue the study of the fine arts. 

Iron Ore Discovertes aT SEEND.—The mine- 
ral treasures recently discovered at Seend, Wilts, 
exist to a far greater extent than was.at first antici- 
pated. The whole of the village is situated on an 
outlier of the lower green sand, and it appears that the 
greater portion of this stratum consists of a ferugi- 
nous sandstone, more or less rich in peroxide of iron, 
Yielding in some cases as much as 50 per cent. of 
pure metal. A gentleman largely engaged in the 
iron ore trade, has already extracted 4,000 tons of 
ore, which have been sent into Wales for smelting. 
There is not the slightest symptom of the existence 
of coal in the iron fields at Seend. 

Support or Free Lipragies By THE WoRKING 
Casses, — At Preston, the working:classes are: effi- 
tently seconding the efforts of the Working Men’s 
Committee there, to obtaia 1,000/. from their own 
tlass. The whole of the hands employed in the cot- 
on mills and other-establishments are making collec- 
tions among themselves. The ‘spianers in one mill 

ve unanimously agreed to give ten shillings each, 
by four weekly instalments of 2s, 6d. At another 
mill the spinners‘determined to outstrip their neigh- 

, and agreed to give ten shillings and sixpence 
tach, to be paid as above. At-a third establishinent, 
Seven of the moulders promised 1/. each: . five of 
them have paid already, and the othertwo have each 
15s. A young woman, a power-loom weaver, 
given 17s. 4d. The contrast between such eon- 

t as this and certain-recent doings in the metro- 

is rather humiliating to the latter. 





Royvat Institute or Brrrisx Ancuxrects.— | 


At the next ordinary meeting of. the Institute, which 
will be held on Monday evening, the 12th of January, 
a paper, “ On the: Ruin of Heidelberg,” will be read 
by Mr. E. T’Anson, Fellow. At the last meeting, 
held on the 15th December, the following gentlemen 
were elected :—-Mr. John Billing, Mr. Henry Astley 
Darbishire, Mr. George Devey, and Mr. Samuel 
Struton Markham, as Fellows; and Mr. Alfred 
Porter, as Associate. Mr. Perrey exhibited some 
very elaborate wood carvings; and Mons. Desachy 
some specimens of his method of forming plaster casts 
of large dimensions, in which strength and very great 
lightness are combined. It consists in backing a thin 
layer of plaster with canvass, or other similar mate- 
rial, which gives great strength and toughness. 

Lecture on “THE Economy oF THE WoRKING, 
Ciasses.”—At the Birmiugham and Midland Insti- 
tute, on Monday in last week, Mr. W. L. Sargant 
read a paper on this subject, founded on an elaborate 
work published in 1855, by M. Le Playe. Mr. Sar- 
gant remarked that M. Le Playe had furnished or 
suggested matter enough for twenty or thirty papers 
such as the one before them. He proposed to con- 
sider the relation existing between the working man 
and his employer in Europe generally. ‘They were so 
accustomed to. see the working classes amongst them- 
selves employed by capitalists and paid wages, either 
by the day or by the piece, that they were apt.to lose 
sight of the fact that the relation elsewhere was quite 
different. Agricultural labour was mainly treated of. 
Formerly the ordinary condition of a farmer in France, 
Spain, and Italy was that of a metayer, who was a 
working partner in the business. Then they had the 
more primitive relation of landowners, with peasants 
working for them on corvée (or labour given for land 
tenanted), which was the ordinary condition of the 
fertile parts of Russia, of Poland, and till lately of 
Hungary. Then, in the less fertile provinces in the 
north and west ‘of Russia, there was another organiza- 
tion, namely, the: abrok system, by which a seigneur 
gave up his land to .a community in consideration of 
arent, for which the whole community was liable, 
and which was payable by every individual member of 
that community, even after they had migrated to other 
towns. The lecturer next remarked upon the right 
assumed by men of appropriating land to themselves, 
and showed that the grand principle of the Mahome- 
dans was that the land was the property of the Divine 
Being, and could:not be allotted to individual men. 
But this principle was. greatly modified in practice, 
and indeed suciety could scarcely exist without some- 
thing like an assignment to individuals of property 
and land; for who would build.a cottage, or lay out a 
garden, if he could not be secure of enjoying them. 
In England, and ‘most Christian countries, the land- 
owner had great control over his estate, and could sell 
or mortgage it; cultivate it himself, or let it to 
farmers; and turn out one tenant to put in another. 
If there were a different organization, a great obstacle 
would be thrown in the way of all progress. . Some 
estimate should have been given to show the condition 
of the labourers under the different systems, but it was 
impossible to treat the whole subject in one paper, 
and he had chosen that portion of it which he thought 
most likely to provoke discussion. The thanks of the 
meeting were awarded to Mr. Sargant. 


STRIKE OF SHIPWRIGHTS ON TEE WEAR.—An 
anticipated strike of the Wear shipwrights has unfor- 
tunately taken place. The men had previously 
adopted ‘a resolution, and:sent ‘notice to the masters, 
that, unless the proposed ‘reduction in their wages 
from 6s. to. 5s. per day.was: abandoned, they would 
strike work. Several of the masters gave way, but 
the great majority refused. The number of :men on 
strike, added to those previously unemployed through 
dalness of trade, will:amonnt to about 800. A 
meeting of a number of the shipbuilders has since 
been held at Bishopwearmouth, when it was resolved 
to adhere to the proposed reduction of wages. The 
shipbuilders, however, are said not to be unanimous 
on the subject. 

THE ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT BatH.—The 
‘Bath Chronicle enumerates the many Roman and 
other antiquities turned up from the soil on the site 
of the ancient city, even during the last twelve 
months, and regrets that there is no local:society 
having -for one of its objects. the collection and pre- 
servation of just. such remains. As it is, many 
valuable relies have passed away from the city, which, 
with timely interference: and proper care, would. have 
enriched the local; museum. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ExuiBiTion.—I quite agree 
with your remarks respecting the darkness of the 
Suffolk-street rooms, where the Architectural: Exhibi- 
tion is at present held. Do you.not think that they 
onght to: be kept open later than dusk, as -many 
young men are unable to see the drawings except on 
lecture nights, which of course they eannot do when 
they go for the direct: purpose of hearing a lecture ? 

G. 8. 





OpENnINe oF New Sawors’ Home ar SuNDER- 
LAND.—The new Sailors’ Home at Sunderland has 
been opened. It is @ fine building with a Flemish 
front, erected on the edge of the Town Moor, conti- 
guous to the docks, and, including the purchase 
money of the site, has cost about 4,000/.; one-half 
of which has been raised by subscriptions from the 
inhabitants of the borough and neighbourhood. It 
contains accommodation for seventy seamen. The 
business of the shipping office is transacted in a por- 
tion of the building. 

Fatt or A Burnpine 1n Hurme.—The roof and 
the upper walls of a two-story building at the lower 
end of Blake-street, Hulme, gave way and fell on 
Wednesday in last week. Surrounding an open yard 
are three buildings, the lower story of each of which 
is occupied by butchers as slaughter-houses. One of 
these buildings, from 16 to 18 yards in length, :had 
one of its side walls only 44 inches thick, and the 
accumulated snow, which had fallen heavily during 
the evening, broke in the roof and forced out the 
walls. There was a danciog party in an adjoining 
building, and the vibration caused may have contri- 
buted to the downfall. The building belongs to the 
King’s Head Building Society, Salford, and is said to 
be a fair specimen of “ Jerry work.” 

LectuRE ON ARCHITECTURE AT ALNWICK:—On 
the 17th. December, in the Town-hall, Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, now superintending the works at Alawick 
Castle, delivered a lecture to the members of ' the 
Alnwick Scientific and Mechanics’ Institute, on 
English Gothic Architecture, its historical assecia- 
tions, origin, successive periods, decline, and contem- 
porary revival. The hall was completely filled, and 
the Rev. R. W. Bosanquet, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Institute, was in the chair. 

ConsEcraTION oF St. MatrHew’s CuuscH, Sz. 
Pancras.—On ‘the 22nd ult. the consecration of 
another church in this densely-populated district took 
place. The site for this church was a gift of the 
Duke of Bedford, to whom the property in the aeigh- 
bourhood belongs, and who also contributed '750/. 
towards the building, and .250/. more on condition 
that the edifice was provided with a spire. The duke 
has also -contributed 1,000/. a year, for ten years, 
towards the Diocesan Church-building Society, out of 
which sum that society have this year contributed 
4002. towards the building, and 600/. more on: loan. 
The edifice is in the style of the. more florid period of 
Gothic architecture. The estimated cost was 7,5002, 
and with extras,-about .9;000/. The work has been 
done under the superinteadence, and from the b 
of Mr. John Johnstone, of Adelphi, architect. ‘The 
windows are of green glass, surmounted by florid: bor- 
ders. One of the principal stained glass windows inthe 
east.aisle.was a memorial present from: General..Sir 
Henry Brown, K.C.B. The number of seats is ‘1,240, 
upwards of 550, or nearly half, free. A bronze 
medallion, eommemorative of the opening, has been 
executed by Mr. Wyon, medallist to the Mint. 

ConsEcRATION oF St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Wai- 
WoRTH.—This.,ehurch, which was mostly .erected 
about three years isiace, is now completed, and was 
consecrated on Christmas-day. The church stands in — 
the centre of Lorrimore-square. It is. built of Kentish 
rag, in the Barly English style of thirteenth.centary. 
It consists of nave, chancel, and north and south 
aisles, and is 77 feet in length,and 52 feet in oo a 
to the centre of the roof, which.is gabled with oak ; 
the width, inelading: the aisles, being 62 feet.3 inches. 
The vestry robing+room is situate on the south-east 
side of the. chancel, which is:26 feet long and 44 feet 
high. ‘The organ is placed in +# recess.on the north 
side of ‘the chancel, about 4 feet from the ground, 
There are two galleries, one over either aisle, butithe 
light from the westera wiadow will be left free. There 
are sittings for 1,204 persons, 602 free. The seats 
are open varnished oak. The church is warmed and 
ventilated by Messrs. Stevens’ gas apparatus, erected 
by Messrs. Deane and Dray, of London-bridge; and 
lighted by gas standards, erected’by Messrs. Debaufer 
and Co..of Creed-lane. Messrs. Myers, of Belvedere- 
road, ‘were the eoutractors; and Mr. H. Jarvis, of 
Southwark, the architect. The contract for the eree- 
tion of the edifice amounted to 6,000/7, 

Accipent at THE New Cogn ExcHange, 
CHELMSFORD.—Last week an accident occurred at 
the New Corn Exchange, but fortunately none of the 
workmen were injured. It appears that the last. of 
the seven iron girders which are to ‘support the roof 
was being hoisted by means of a windlass, when the 
rope broke, and the immense'weight of iron fell to 
the floor, shattering the bolts, which were about’ two 
inches thick, and injaring one of ‘the, piers. 

New Manson 1m Somerset.—The Right Hon, 
H. Labouchere, Colonial Secretary, is about to erecta 
new family mansion on his property at Stowey, 
Somerset. The'contract has been already taken byva 
London firm, and amounts to about 16,0007. The 
works-are to be proceeded with immediately. 
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TESTING THE SHot-PRoor Power oF IRon 
PLatEs.—Experiments have been made at Woolwich 
to test the resistive power of timber lined with 4-inch 
iron plates,—the combined materials being of the 
same thickness as the floating batteries constructed 
during the Jate war ; and also to test the durability 
and quality of iron plates manufactured by rolling, as 
compared with iron turned out by the hammer. After 
the first few rounds, at 600 yards distance, the tim- 
berwork gave way in several directions: at the last | 
ten rounds, fired at 400 yards, the timberwork of the 
target was completely broken and splintered, and the 
plates of iron made by the rolling process were cut 
up and split, having apparently but little adhesion. 
The iron plates which had been made by the old 
process resisted the solid wrought-iron shot much 
more successfully. The last shot fired went com- 
pletely through the target, —timberwork, iron, 
and all. 

RoapD ReFrorm 1N Scorianp.—Lord Elcho’s Bill 
for the abolition of tolls in Scotland has been pub- 
lished. It proposes to constitute county boards with 
@ superintending general board. These county boards 
are to consist of all persons qualified to act as com- 
missioners of supply as at present, and, in addition, 
representatives from the different burghs and parochial 
boards within each county. The county boards are 
to be vested with the control and management of all 
public highways and roads, with power to classify 
them. All tolls and statute labour assessments are 
to be abolished, and in lieu thereof assessments are 
proposed to be levied of 20s. on horses above four 
years, and 10s. on other horses and on mules, and 
also on all lands and heritages within the county, at 
such rates as the local boards shall determine. 

WorKMEN COMMITTED IN 1854 anp 1855.— 
A Parliamentary return shows the number of work- 
men summarily convicted and committed to prison in 
the several counties of England and Ireland for breach 
of contract, in neglect of work or leaving service, 
during 1854 and 1855. The total numbers for 
— were, in 1854, 2,427 workmen; in 1855, 

541. 

RENT NOT TO BE WITHHELD AGAINST EXECUTION 
or Reparrs.—In a case before the Huntly Sheriff 
Court, reported in the Banffshire Journal, it was 
lately found that the occupant of a honse must pay 
the rent, and bring a charge if he chooses against the 
landlord for damages for not executing repairs accord- 
ing to agreement ; but he cannot withhold the rent 
on that account. 

BatrLerreLD Cuurcn, SHREwWsBURY.—An effort 
is now being made to restore this record of the battle 
of Shrewsbury to something like its original state, as 
erected after the battle of 1403. For this purpose 
the sum of 2,600/. it is estimated, will be required. 
The Shrewsbury Chronicle of last week advertises the 
intention, and gives an engraving, showing the present 
state of the church, with the portion roofed in. 

WHITEHAVEN TruBeR TRADE.—Within the last 
three or four weeks there have been several cargoes of 
Quebee and other timber discharged at this port. The 
Cumberland Pacquet says that, though the price of 
timber has undergone a considerable advance in most 
of the leading towns in the kingdom, the brokers 
here find it difficult to obtain more money. The 
rates are about the same which prevailed at the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

RatLwaY Returns.—The traffic returns of the 
railways in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
December 20, amounted to 420,400/.; and for the 
corresponding week of 1855, to 416,737/.: showing 
an increase of 3,663/. The gross receipts of the eight 
railways having their termini in the metropolis 
amounted, for the week ending as above, to 181,444/. ; 
and for the corresponding week of last year, to 
191,728/.: showing a decrease of 10,284/. ‘Fhere 
was an increase, however, of 1,160/. on the Great 
Northern, and 1157. on the London and Blackwall. 
The total receipts for the second half of 1856, were 
8,213,022/.: those for the corresponding period of | 
1855, were 8,425,0617. The following are a few 
of the more important items in this return :— 


Hotyneap Curistmas Eve.—The harbour works 





TESTIMONIAL TO Dr. SourHwoop SMITH.—4 


contractors, Messrs. Rigby, provided a bountiful private meeting was recently held at Lord Shaftes. 
Christmas distribution, in the shape of seven prime bury’s residence, to consider the best mode of testify. 
beeves, cut up into “ junks” for the family dinners of ing personal esteem for Dr. Southwood Smith. The 
their numerous workmen. The meat was dealt out mode adopted was, to present a bust of Dr. Smith to 
on Christmas Eve, after a meeting, presided over by some public institution, as a memorial of his service 
the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P. who addressed the in promoting legislative reform on the subject of the 
workmen, as did Mr. C. Rigby, who said, amongst public health; the bust to be executed by Mr. Hart, 
other complimentary remarks on his men, that the American sculptor. The movement is supported 
it was but an act of mere justice to them to by the friends of sanitary reform in all parties and in 
declare that not in any part of England, Ireland, or all social grades. 


the British Isles, had he met with men who had 


THE Dovctas Room 1Nn StirLine CASTLE.~ 


shown so much of that virtue they possessed in A great part of the old building forming the Douglas. 
Wales,—sobriety. ‘I have had no less than 1,000 room and the governor’s house, which was some time 


or 1,500 men employed on these works,” he added, 


“and not one of you for ten of those employed by 


ago destroyed by fire, is to be taken down and re. 
erected as nearly as possible in the same style as it 


me on other works in England or elsewhere, is a was originally. The Stirling Observer says nearly 


drunkard.” 


thirty men are now employed at the work. The 


“Tye MoperN VANDALS IN EpINBURGH.”— north wall, adjoining the governor’s garden, has been 
In a long article under this title the Zimes points entirely taken down, a foundation levelled out, and it 
attention to the fact that the dissenting majority of is now in the course of re-erection. 


the Edinburgh town-council have passed a series of 


resolutions disavowing the obligation and intention to 
restore the old church of Trinity College, one of the 
most ancient and remarkable Gothic fabrics in Scot- 
land, but which, in 1848, fell a sacrifice to railway 
innovation [although the stones, marked, we believe, 
and numbered, were carefully laid up for future 
restoration]. In doing so, continues the Zimes, the 
have not only refused the appeals of the Church of 
Scotland, but resisted the combined influence of almost 
every representative of law and learning, of arts and 
antiquities, in the city. At the council meeting 
referred to, it was urged by Mr. R. Johnston that the 
acceptance of the 16,0007. and upwards from the rail- 
way company as a “compensation” nullified any 
obligation to restore the church; that the restored 
church would be quite unsuitable for the purposes of 
the poor and necessitous of the parish; and that the 
site on the Calton-hill was inaccessible to the parish ; 
and he quoted Mr. Ruskin’s views to the effect that it 
was as impossible to raise the dead as it was to 
attempt to restore an ancient building. He proposed 
resolutions which, ignoring the alleged statutory obli- 
gation, proposed to build a suitable church within the 
parish. The Lord Provost maintained the existence 
of the obligation, and vindicated the choice of the 
Calton-hill site as the best that could be got, atter 
many attempts, on which to restore the church. On 
the vote being taken, counter-resolutions by Mr. Mac- 
knight were negatived by 28 to 12, while the first 
resolution of Mr. Johnston to build a “suitable” 
church, was carried by 26 to 14; and the second, 
negativing the Cualton-hill site by 28 to 12. In the 
majority of 26 there was one Churchman, the rest 
being Free Churchmen and Dissenters. In the 
minority of 14 there were nine Churchmen, two Free 
Churchmen, and one Dissenter. The subject, it is 
said, will be immediately taken to the law courts by 
a large number of influential citizens, to determine 
the question of obligation; and, if necessary, the 
interposition of Parliament will be called for to pre- 
vent the council acting upon their present resolu- 
tions. 


Zinc AND Zinc WuItE.—Mr. Chas. Titterton, of 
Roehampton, proposes to improve the manufacture of 
zinc and zinc white by—1. Employing the refuse, 
skimmings, and dross, obtained from various branches 
of manufactures where zinc isemployed; and in using 
such matters, they are introduced into a muffle or 
retort, mixed with broken coke or carbon. The mufile 
or retort used is provided with a tube or passage at 
the upper part leading to the white zinc chamber, and 
a tube or outlet at the lower part for the passage of 
the melted zinc.—2. When using ores of zinc iv the 
manufacture of zinc white, in order to obtain cadmium 
for the most part separate from the zinc white, the 
apparatus is arranged with two chambers, one to 
receive the first products, which contain the cadmium, 
and the other chamber to receive the zinc white. The 
passages leading to the separate chambers are provided 
with valves or slides, to close one passage when the 
other is open. By this arrangement, the first vapours, 





1856. 1855. 

ev rg Se aukt son ceaee £589,395 ... 563,990, 

inburgh, Perth, & Dundee, | 

and Scottish Central...... } ssnteedmatnns sick 
Great Northern ............... 552,057 ... 546,991 | 
Great Southern and Western... 171,812 ... 167,107 
Great Western .................- 704,082 ... 648,053 
London and North-Western. ..1,559,735 ...1,496,250 
London and Blackwall ......... 37,3858 ... 35,109 
ee) abies .) Steels 
London and South-Western... 416,735 ... 381,041 
RE SR Siena 746,712 ... 706,045 
Noreli British ».6..06566685.60663 103,610 ... 102,543 
North-Eastern .................. 849,837 ... 832,947 | 
North London .................. 54,121 ... 49,433 
South-Eastern .................. 441,698 ... 437,849 
Dem Wakttiis icc eccssicieve 166,854 ... 142,802 | 


passing off, which are for the most part cadmium, will 
pass into the cadmium chamber, and are there con- 
densed, the air or gas passing through a suitable 
sereen: such passage being then shut, and the other 
opened, the vapours of zinc will be oxidized and 
received into the proper chamber.—-3. In construet- 
ing the screen in the chambers, it is important that 
the surfaces thereof should be kept free from oxides, 
for which purpose the screens are each suspended on 
leather or other suitable flexible material around the 


frame of the screens, and there is in each case a rod | 


or wire passing through the frame which stops thereon ; 
hence by moving or pulling the frame at intervals 
against the stop, the whole of the frame is so com- 
pletely shaken as to detach the oxides from the surface 
of the screens.—4. The invention consists in subject- 
ing white zinc to hydraulic pressure, in order to obtain 
“body” when using it as paint. 





THE RoyaL Acapemy oF Tur1n.— The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at ‘l'urin at its last meeting, on 
the 7th inst. elected Mr. William Fairbairn, F.RS, 
ithe President of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, a corresponding member of 
the Academy. 


Lusricating Oi. — Messrs. James Young 


4 Simpson, M.D. of Edinburgh, and Wyville Thomp. 


son, of Belfast, have patented some improvements in 
the manufacture of lubricating oil from asphaltum 
(especially the asphalte of Trinidad). 

Warsaw WaTERWwoRKS.—The Emperor Alexander, 
it is reported, has presented Mr. John Head (son of 
Mr. Jeremiah Head, of Ipswich), engineer of the 
waterworks in Warsaw, a magnificent gold ring, set 
with eight diamonds, for his zeal and energy in the 
construction of the works. The engines were manu- 
factured by Messrs. Ransomes and Sims, of Ipswich, 
under the superintendence of their late engineering 
manager, Mr. Henry Warriuer, and consist of a pair 
of high-pressure, condensing, expansive beam engines 
of 40-horse power. 





TENDERS 
For the erection of a villa at Canton, near Cardiff, on 


the Freehold Land Society’s new estate, for Mr. George 
Sully. Quantities supplied. Mr. H. J. Paull, architect ;— 





For alterations and additions to Aston Hall, in the 
county of Stafford, for the Hon. Edward Swynfen Jervis, 
Mr. Edward J. Payne, of Birmingham, architect. Quanti- 
ties furnished :— 


ROEMB IS Noccvoscsesbscossagesscesscutes £9,350 0 0 
J. Hardwick and Son............... 9,132 15 0 
J. Webb aud Sons ................08 9,084 0 
Branson and Gwyther............... 9,035 0 O 
WV CISDNIEDL detnseceb uss scevecdscssssssess 9,025 0 0 
J. Cresswell (accepted)............ 8,840 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“GA. 0.”—** Mr. 0.”—" T. R. 8.” (will find answer on another 
page).—" G. B. M"—" L, C."—" J. B. N.”—* Professional ” (write 
to the Secretary, Great George-street, Westminster, and he will 
return particulars).—‘* E. D.” (an architect is entitled to charge 
his travelling expenses).—"C. F.” (we shall be glad to hear from 
him).—* Jovis ” (they deserve preservation).—* Mr. P.”—* F. W. L.” 
—“E.J.P."—" E. EE. A”—" H. P.—* H, F."—" G, T."—"" F.C 
“B. B.7—"C.0.”—"T. C. C.”—* E. 8.” (too late).—"* C, M.” (next 
week). 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adcresses. 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the ‘‘ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Ep1rror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ECTURES to WORKING MEN.—The 


following COURSES of LECLUKEs will be delivered in 
the Evenings during the present Session, in the Theatre of the 
Museum of Practi Geotcay, Jermyn-street :— 

1. On Natural History, by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

2. On Geology, by A. C. Ramsay, F.R 8. 

3. On Applied Mechanics, by itubert Willis, M.A. F.R.8, 

The First Course of Six Lectures on the Meaning and Use of 
the Collection of My ir ty commence on MONDAY, the 12th 
of JANUARY, at EIGHT o'clock, pm. and will be continued 
on each succeeding MONDAY atthesame hour. ‘I'he Second’ 
| Course will be commenced after the couclusion of the First. 
| Tickets are attainable by Working Men only, upon payment of 4 
| registration fee of sixpence for the cour-e of Six Lectures. Those 

for the First Course will be issucd on and after MONDAY, the 
Sth, from TEN to FOUK o'clock. 

TnENHAM REEKS. Registrar. 


MPORTANT to the ENGINEERING 


PROFESSION.—SAFE and RAPID TRANSMISSION of 
DUCUMENTS. — Plans, Deeds, Law Papers, Samples, an! 
Articles for private use,’&c. forwarded daily at THKEE p.m. to 
all parts of the Continent, with the Mailg throughout, by the 

“CONTINENTAL EXPRESS PARCELS AGENCY, 
of which the proprietors are the sole correspondeuts of the Ro; 
Prussian Post-office, the Belgian Government Railway,and agent 
of the mail between, Dover and Ustend. Rates fixed and 
moderate, tables of which, with every information, to be had 
— on application at the Uhief Office, 52, Gracechurch-strect, 

ndon. 

N.B. Parcels to be sent the same day must be at the Chief 

Office by THREE p.m. 
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S, ENGI- TO PLUMBERS. BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 
a Eg ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, BUILDER'S. ACCOUNTANT, of Twenty 
LED with SOMPETENT ABSISTANTS (temporary or ZINC-WORKER, GLAZIER, and PAINTER.—Apply ears’ experience, also an efficient Measu-er, Estimator, 

suPr Those only recommended whose efficiency and qusil- to H. D. 25, Walmer-place, Stingo-lane, New-road. on id Quantity S Surveyor, offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to 

ficatio : ranteed. The registry is open to emp: ployeres 
tee poe ge therefrom (free), on application to Mr. dress, 

RIOHARDS, 3, Engineer and Surveyor, 4, rata r-square, 





{| RTICLED PUPIL.—An Engineer and 
Surveyor, of considerable experience in railways and 
waterworks, ‘and now holding the appointment of surveyor to the 
Board of Works of an important dis ye ee ——- to receive an 

YOUTH into his office. practice is consider- 
able, ili ae have an excellent opportunity and unusual facili- 
ties a learning his precenen, thoroughly. and a first-cl 
introduction. to vnermanent employment. Premium 
Address, C. E. Post-office, Stratford, Essex. 


rPHERE is a VACANCY for THREE 
ae Oe Ps bod EVENING CLASSES of the Architects, 
Drawing Classes. 

prospectusses of 








Engineers, and Machini 
= =o “Goines sae pet a quartet detailed 


Classes, HILL, Architect, at the Offices, 
the Cae Gitestoad. The Classes RE-OPEN on MONDAY 
Hof JANUARY. 





CLERKS of WORKS. — "WANTED 
immediately, : CLERK of yous. to superintend the 
erection of & count ry mansion. A good Lnatgen of —_ 
indispensable —A Apply, stating age. references, and amount of 
salary required, to B. No. 7, Thavies Inn. Holborn. 


sce MASTER MARBLE-MASONS, &c. &c. 
ANTED, a Practical Man, as FOREMAN 
or PARTNER, of Bhages 3 years’ experience in the 
quality of — ry capable of commanding a — 
—_, of hands to the best avantaze for the working a marb 
taotory.—Apply, by po to F, K. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


TI7ANTED, a MANAGING CLERK, in 

a BUILDER'S OFFICE. One who could look * after 

Le pone and 9 general business in the principal’s absence. He 
require to be a good draughtsman, write specifications, make 

we ied —- aay the books of the office, and make 
himself genera! Protestant. preferred. — the age. 
Apply to J SSE H SO KULEY. Post-office, Ballymen: 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, a middle aged 











married Man, as CLERK, who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of — a 0: re | ievelling and has had expe- 
rience therein ; draughts tsman. A residence 


be aaa HB $ “end ashould the cand, suit, the situation would 

be permanent,—AppI 'y. by letter, stating terms, with references, 
por last employed, to E. B. Mr. May’s, Taunton Courier 
Office, Taunton. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a Young Man, EMPLOY- 


MENT, fo to fill uptime if required.— 
Address. H. BLACKMORE: 23, Northampton-road, Clerkenwell. 


TO ENGINEERS, WHITESMITHS. AND GAS-FITTERS. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE an active, 
intelligent LAD. who has some mmnatotye of the business. 
—Address, W. G. Post-office, Great Coram-street 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORK- 

ING FOREMAN, by a thorongh practical Joiner. &c. 

Fully ceopestent to carry out first-class works. Can be well a 
commended by several architects of London.—Address, J. 

No. 2, Gee-street, Clarendon-square. No objection to the ae 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
"| PYRE Advertiser, who is a first - rate 
DRAUGHTSMAN, and hasa thorough knowledge of qua 
and construction, is open to - ENGAGEMENT.—Ad G. G. 
39, Michael’s Place, Brompto 


TO wale AND BUILDERS. 


4 et Advertiser, a person fully qualified to 
make working and finished fant, and pr ca ty in per- 
ective, offers his SERVICES, — ly or othe’ toan 
rchitect or Builder, preparing p! for competition on | mode- 

rate terms. Has undeniable Seference, — Address, A.A. at M 

Heath’s, 17, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


_ Advertiser, who is thorou ghly qualified 


fair working, detail, and pene A sem and 
in taking out ——"* 
T a Address, 

















works, 
owel’s, 


easuring u 
L. M. J. Mr. 








be 


nm reasonable terms. 
ice of ** The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OT 


HIGHLY RESPECTABLE, - re 


Gentleman. accustomed to the routine of a coun 
house or builder's office. an _ efficien' 
wishes fo Y 
desirable d integrity, are deem 
esirable. Accounts in arrear mete 1 up on very low terms. The 
satisfacto: ~ ee references can be given. — Address, 8. V. T. X. 
Office of * The Builder.” 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR in 


noes given.—Ad 
ie. WILLIS, 





t penman, and acco 





ractice in the Ci arene we SERVICES to Noble- 
italists, in matters relating to 

the > Manapesans ye Cc. whether ~ h. _ mepenes 
or otherwise. Also to gentlemen, nee uilding 


societies, and others ‘contemplating bu: tidine, phy or re- 
ps to whom - kind of ce and advice is afforded. 
olicitors, also, wi! id this a ready means of having plans, ae 
re} for, we put > = and documents, and other 
onal assistance; an Lenn surveyors, builders. ate 
agents, and the poodeston ion generally, in the preparation of designs, 
working drawings, 5; cations, -— ee 1so 
surveys of estates, irishes, &c. and other kinds of assistance. 
Every commission executed with in integrity and de-patch, and all 
transactions stri nfidential. Remuneration upon the most 
Thi odernte senbe-— Ai rem ARCHITROTUS Deacon’s News Rooms, 
154, Leadenhall-street. rospectus wilt be forwarded upon 
application. and the receipt ot three stam 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED, for the 





Business of a Plumber, House Decorato “Gasfitter and 
House Re hy General ; one in either teaneb “of the building 
wide 1, be preferred.—. ddress to M. B. 16, Weston-place, 

ross, 








OW OPEN.—The Fourth Annual Exhibi- 


tion ofthe Photographic Society, atthe Caller, 5, Pall 
Mall Kast—Admision, I the Morulag. On + im the 
Evening, Sixpence. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—LECTURES on the - 
BXTINOE DRIMALS of the AN tae ay oe WORLD, 
il_ustra’ by iagra an will delivered b; 
B. WaTER OUSE HAWKINS, Fea. F. = ~4 oy -. restorer 

the extinct animes in the Crystal Palace e New 2 
cert Bem, on FRIDAY, aad, WEDNESDAY, 7th, an FRIDA 
%h JANUARY, 1857. e Lectures will commence at ON 
o JEG Panter y. 








} VANTED, are: spectable Person, accustomed 

to superintend BUILDING and REPAIRS. He will be 

required, besides superintending exeeution of the works, to draw 

up up specications of repairs. Salary,150l. per annum.—Address to 
Mr. Beck’s, 81, Cheapside. 


ANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office, a 
WRI'tING CLERK. He must be able to write exp 
ditiousl: inva and with great neatness. Examples of by ~ applicant's 
ting, and the amount of salary required, to be sent to 
B, at Mrs. Warr’s, 63, High Holborn. 


ANTED, a CLERK, in a BUILDER'S 


OFFICE, in the country.— Address, y letter onlv, 
gating ore fe salary and where last caployed, 8 to id DAVIDSON, 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, in a Builder’s 
Office, a CLERK, who ‘understands Book-keeping and 

the usual office “neta —deole. by letter caly, stating age, expe- 
fiance, and salary required, to B. 9, Adelaide-road, Haverstock- 














'O BUILDERS AND OTHE 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK or 


otherwise. by a ao Draughtsman, Colourist, and Pen- 
man. Testimonials for the last six years. Security given if re- 

gut. ,and no objection to the country.—Address, J, K. B. No. 6, 
ortland-place South, Clapham-road. 





T) STONE AND RED POTTERS. 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 


TION, either to make or burn red ware or stone ware, 
having had twenty-five years’ experience in both branches alter- 
Ketisgoo” © . G. No. 1, Hanover-square, Clapham-road, 


WANZED, | by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


eneral REPAIRS on an ESTATE, 
and COLLEGE by RENTS. if required. A satisfactory reason 
ats 


va for leaving the present estate. The advertiser under- 
rawirg, &c, Security will be given, if required.—Address, 

B. W. Gibbons’s, 26, Brunswick-place, City-road, Hoxton (N.) 

TO nD t ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 

ANTED, by a thorough Practical Man, an 

“at td agus as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, 
having just finished some extensive public works, carried on 
under an eminent engineer for the last two and half years. Can 


give levels, First-rate testinonials, — Address, post-paid, 70, 
—— street, Clerkenwell, London. 


MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 


WANTED, an Active Young Man, to under- 


take the Superintendence of the Detail and Construction 
of Iron Roofs, Buildings, &. He must be a good draughtsman, 
and capable of furni-hing designs and estimates for general 
werk connected with Iron structures.— Apply by letter, staticg 
Capabilities, 10 Messrs. TUPPER and CA iM 3, Mansion-house- 














Place, London. 
TOBUILDFRS. CONTRACTORS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. 
, by a young married Man, who 

a8 had ten yeurs’ experievce in the Joinery and Build- 

te L. 1 ENGAGHMEN Teas MEKEEPER, COLLECTOK 
FO eee or any similar situation ‘where trust and 

ond, may be placed. Can use the pen well, work at his 
waged, or turn his hand to his master’s best advantage. Moderate 
caw ye being the chief object. No objection to country. 








Xdtreas @ W. 2,Graham-street, Pimlico. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a stout, active Young Man, 


PLUMBING aged 19, SITUATION as IMPROVEK . the 
W NG; can “All u aa his vat in a Gane and 
Mae ‘cond an object —Addr reat Titchfiel Sead 


a a SITUATION.—The Adver- 


tiser has had 23 years’ eqperionss in the Quarrying and 
pans Cac beats. and the making of Esti: Ned Te wishes 

The MENT in any of the counties of Englandand Wales. 
te ntl ouae references cau be produced.—For terms, apply 
3, Glengall-terrace, Old Kent ceed. 


WAST a SITUATION, as CLERK of 


WORKS, General Foreman. or Foreman over Maso 
aprough Brenan man ; or would take a job in Seichwerk 
asonry, piecework, either intowu or country; has 
extensive Seneties’ Uunexceptionable reterences as to character 


Pun ity 4 Address Mr. Conwoy, 14, Eccleston-street 














-P. 














maken gn 
&c. wishes for a SITUAT 
35, Alfred-road, Harrow- 
VENING EMPLOYMENT —To 
TRADESMEN, &.—WANTED, by a Young Man, an 
experienced book-keeper, and at leisure during the evening, an 
ENGAGEMENT to keep a set o bgt ¥ orner enplerment. 
Accustomed to measured Scand Address, W. H. Post-office, 
Great Ku:ssell-street, Covent-garden. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. | . 
A YOUNG MAN is desirous of obtainin 
SITUATION in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s office. He 
been in the piven nearly three years, and is well acquainted 
with the various branches of avers, &c. ; also a neat draughts- 
man.—Address, N. A. 14, Earl-street, lackfriars. 
TO PLUMBERS, CL AsiEae. PAINTERS, AND 
'APER-HANGERS. 
A STEADY and experienced Workman, aged 
28, is desirous of Leg mm a SITUATION. Can also write 
and grain tolerably, and is an expert glass-cutter. Would take 
the entire yyy of the above branches for a builder. First- 
rate reference as to character and ability. Terms moderate.— 
Apply to CHARLES, at Mr. Coldwell’s, 15, Great May’s- buildings, 
St. Martin’s-lane, London. 
'O BUILDERS, & 
As’ GENERAL FOREMAN, Foreman of a 
large Job, or Fureman of Carpenters —An experienced 
Foreman of OT es with unexceptionable testimon is 0} 
for an ENGA T as either of the above.—Address, 
20, Edith-street, Great Cambridge-street, Hacknev-road. 
A YOUNG ARCHITECT, whose time is not 
wholly occupied, and who thoroughly payne ym the 
practical part of his profession, as well as being a good draughts- 
ffers to PRE oh at his own yecldenee, WORKING or 
HED DRAWINGS for ‘architects.— Address, A. J. 
Adelphi-chambers, 6, John-street, Strand. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN wishes for a SITUATION 
as PLUMBER.—Good reference can be given.—Direct to 
A. B. No. 4, Northampton-place, Holloway, Islington. 
AN experienced Man, with a practical know- 
ledge of building. a CA a ae and JOINER. is open 
to an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK o woes. GENERAL 


FOREMAN, or otherwise — Address, % M. 
Vauxhall-bridge-road. London. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINBKS. 

A YOUNG MAN, of steady habits, who/|2 

under: tands his business, and who bas just left a respectable 
firm, near town, TS EMPLOYMENT. — Address, B. Shoe 
Warehouse, 1, Queen’s Head-row, Newington, Surrey. 

TO BUILDERS. PAINTERS, &. 

A YOUNG MAN, who has served five years 

to the PLUMBING, PAINTING, and GLAZING, is de- 
sirous of obtaining a SITUATION asan IMPRUVER —Address 
by ie, stating terms, &c. to F. 7, Blizard-place, Fulham-road, 

rompton 


» Ponsonby-place, | 








oY AL POLYTECHNIC.—Patron, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert.—This Institution has for eighteen . 
Yeon rs continued to instruct and amuse the public.—The Chr istmas 
_— ana Entertainments dy Le year "e = an most 
ral scale.—ist. Entire r, Esq. 
tical Illusions,” illustrat ed with ail a, ‘a ns | 
this | Ta wepeery is so justly celebrated, oe Feester and 
t.— = nad = Tastese & H. Pe 


an pet Nine, wii 
and in the evening, me aibition, oft” ot The Bri ish Bor 

> nificent fireworks the portraits a er 4 
A and the Royal Famil oe a of an Ingenious 
J sven Th di 


le Mechanical Mod eatre, every scenic 
movement, with nove! invented Pe ie Poon who 
ny] th the drams of “ One o’Ulock : 


Greenhead ; also the 
he Corsican Brothers,” and the Mechanism 
“ the Ghost Daily at Half-past Two and Half-pass 
ae nas — will exhibit his opaihine Conju: 

u » 8D 
ae Three and Fight.—5sth. An entirely new and beautiful 
Views, by Mr. Clare, illustrating “The Traveller’s Port- 

its to Many Lands.” Daily,—see Provramme.—éth. 
Mant tous Distribution, next thamday, the 8th instan' 
from Twelve to Five and Seven to Ten, of thousands of beauti 
ornaments, and hundreds of Mappin’s pocket-knives, from the 
Giant mas Tree.—7th. A second and most costly Series of 
by it Hing Lig: = oF, Mr. Pittall and and chiefly execu 


B 
a 








ost 
of the Risi 
§ ene, 
Tricks an 
Saturd 
Series o 
folio, or, V: 
Seco: 





and Divertynge Histesy 
pf ye Blew B cards" ithe an 0 humorous description by 
Leicester 6 . Esq. late of the > Panopticon Admission 
the whole, 1s. ildren and Schools, half. 





R. W. $8. WOODIN’S " OLIO of ODDI- 


TIES, with new costum d various novelties, ge! 
and characteristic, EVERY EVENING paar excy Ane 
EIGHT, A Morning Performance every SATU KR DAY, at THR nn 
Private boxes and stalis may be secured, withous extra charge, 
at the Box-office, Tvivereptte Hall, King Will iam-street, 
Charing-cross. The hall has been entirely redecorated. 





H@NIX FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LOMBARD-STREET & CHARING-CROSS, 
LONDON, established in 1782. 
—— AND DIRECTORS. 








S CARMAN, or in any other capacity, to a 





Builder, a respectable man, aged 48.—Direct to H. H. 57, 
Collingwood-street. Blackfriars-road. 
T0 BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, who thoroughly under- 


stands his business. is * willing to take PAINTING, DIs- 
TEMPERING, = ZING, &. tiecework or otherwise. No objec- 
tion to take low are permanent situation.—Address, A. B. 
No. 154, Darsctboen. Princes-road, Lambeth 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
N_ experienced, practical CLERK of 


WOBRBAS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in town or 
country.—A ddress, G. F. 39, Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


PRACTICAL LAND SURVEYOR and 

LEVELLER, and a good DRAUGHTSMAN. yon ps4 
conversant with parish, town, and railway aevenet. 3 ¢ and who 
can be highly recommended, wishes a RE-E GEMENT, at 
home or on the continent. Sala: m4 a Br ms ner «nob l 
Address, E. T. — Bradford, Wiltshire. 


© ARCHITECT 


PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is 
country. 


desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either in town or 
Has had the penne of extensive public and 

private works. Unexceptionab: 

Office of ** The Builder.” 


e references.—Address, B. H. K. 

FTER CHRISTMAS, a Young Man, 33 

years of age, who has had many years’ experience as *Book- 

keeper, is desirous of meeting with EMPLOYMENT, either tem- 

ape or permanent, in making up tradesmen’s scoounts, whether 

an . At 3 large way of business.—Address, V. T. C. Office of 
53 Be uilder. 


TO WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE ENGINEERS. 
AX ASSISTANT, aged 32, wants a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, either to get out contract or other 
drawings, or to superintend the construction of works. He has 
recently superin'ended the construction of sewers in a large pro- 
vincial town ; has experience ia erecting pumping : and other en- 
imon: 

















gines ; and understands machinery well. 





p Pont m sy 


Address, A. M. Z. Davies’s Newspaper Office, 


Deci Burto: Kirkman Daniel ~ Sacang esq. 
Octavius Edward Caope, esq. James Horne, 
William Cotton, esq. William James 5 Lancaster, e0q, 
John Davis, John Dorrien Magens, esq. 
Geo. Holgate Foster, esq. J. Masterman, esq. M.P. 
George Arthur Fuller, esq. John Timothy Oxley, esq. 
Chas, Emanuel Goodhart, esq. George Stanley Repton, esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, esq. Benjamin Shaw, esq. 
Henry Grace, esq, Matthew Whiting, esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, esq. Fe Wilson, aes 

John Hodgson. r peter Martineau, esq. 

enry [eyman Toulmin, esq. 


SECRETARIES, 
Wilmer Harris, esq. George William Lovell, esq. 
ARCHITECT AND Survreyor.—John Shaw. _. 
Soxicrrors.—Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-co' 

Insurances against loss by fire are effected by the PH NIX 
COMPANY upon eve description of of property, in every part of 
the world, on the most favourab 

Persons. aie with the Phenix Company are I me liable to 
make good the losses of others, as is the case in some offices. 

Insurances with this ae expiring at Christmas must be 
renewed within fifteen days t! ey will become void, 

Receipts are now ready at the ry Be ('ffices, Lombard-street, 
one Charing-cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the 


nited Kingdom. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


conn established in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, a Westminster. 


Direcr 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Kirkman D. an OS 
William Layns D.C.L. FES. Thomas Hodgso: 
John Davi Henry Lancelot I Holland, esq. 
William Walter Puller. og Benjamin Shaw, esq. 
Jog A. page MLD. Fis. MWe Aye A 

un. 


henrv Grace. P. 
.. UnICE In order ts to remove any pt tem oon hues might be 
to the peemeonrity o of tue Policies granted by the 
PELICAN, tire OF FICE, the Directors have omitted every 
Clause that would render them void by reason of any error in the 
Statements made by the Assured before or at the time of eff-cting 
an Insurance. Moderate rates of premium with participation in 
profits. Low rates without profits. 
eanity. —In connection with Life Assurance on approved 
securi y. 
and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 








PR... ve to any of the company’s agents. 
° ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





















































THE ‘BUILDER. ° 











[Jan. 3, 1857." 








RICKFIELD.—TO BE LET, within. five 

' miles of London, an old-established FIELD; containing 

seyen acres of excellent earth, part maim. There is a wash-mill, 

— supply of water, sheds, and: other conveniences.—For 
apply to Mr. A. KICHARDB, Auctioneer, Tottenham. 


O BRICKMAKERS. and, OTHERS.—A 

NINE-ACKB Seacn tee TO BE: DISPOSED OF 

with immediate possession. It is situate on the Finch'ey-road, 

about two miles from the Nort! orth Gate, Regent’s: Park, The earth 

is of Geolient aay and forming a bill, mu be used to a depth 
hou * bel: 





e road level) The 


ofat least nine feet, without 

water supply-is good the is a rt ee good roads. 
‘railway isin course of formation short distance, and 

buildin: «are apprenching te desalt rapidly.—For particulars, 

and to treat apply to Messrs) DAVIS and VIGERS, 3, Frede- 

Tick's-place. ol Jewry, City. 








IDDLE WHARF, Great. Scotland-yard. 


TU BE LET, these excellent eee alge ene with draws 


biel fe very short, wilt'be we 
The present term, whic 8 mn very 
eel gy PN I Da 
rd partioull mm nd.—For 
terms and a r pos to Mesers. BVORSPI ELD and 
HORNE, aiedenaene and Estate Agents,'40, Parliament-street. 


OnE HATCH, 10 BB LED nt 
rate an 
MIGHT. No 9, Bucklowbarr, London. — a to Mr. 


EHOLD PREMISES FOR SALE, near 


Ficet-street, City.—Apply to Mr. YOUNG, Architect, 7 
Danes’-inn, Strand. 


TO ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


ARGE PREMISES: TO BE. LET, with.or 

¢ without the steam situate near Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars-road.—Apply to ILLIAM CLARKE, House Agent; 
54,Broadwall, Blackt 


NSIVE PREMISES TO BE LET, 


within ten een oh —_ of Surrey side of London- on bridge: 
have becn in the oceupation of a railway contractor and 

but are well adapted for an oN, business —— great: space.— 
asi to R. WaKD and SON, 8, Oxford-str 


nO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c.—TO BE 
DISVOSED OF, old-established BUSINUSS. in the . 
DEAL and TMMBER ® LINE, with a first-rate connection, situate 
in the centre of a cityrin t the wes: uf England. The. premises are 
fitted bs tw steam saay-mills, and: the rent.is moderate, with a. 
uu 


small well-sclected stock of deals, &. A more favourable: 
businers can be 




















tory offer. fer» a in-the- 
" M PS. MOT, Paiu’s-bill, 


9 5 es to Mn S&S. NW 
Salisbury, Wilts. 





r[URBINE. FOR FOR SALE, of 2- hoxse power, 


never  usea—For farther possionians, 
inquire of a ay We eMAN and 00, Iron: Foundry: Chard. 


ATENT TERRA-COTTA., 








Tracery for qnmnete. ent. ng Mullions, Pe pray 
Moulded Bloke, Coats Arma, Crosses, Label “Mouldings, 
Friezes, reane beam oy Ko, pitels and Bases of Columns, 
Paving, Facing rik Coptngs Kitchen and other Sinks, Chimney 


ug other Articles, manufactured | 
able Terra-Uotta, at 


ill-wail, Isle of Dogs;.and sold. at: No.1, Wharf, Praedstreet; | 
Paddington-basin. 





OUNTAIN WANTED. — WANTED. to. 


PURCHABE, a FOUNTAI N of ——_ or Portland stone; | 


basin must be from. 13: feet 6in, to 15 feet diameter, with a 
central group, not to execed 8 feet in height above the:level of ~ 
description and p»ice, to 


roan ddress, by letter: stating 
B. 1, Vicarage-place, Camberwell: 


ARBLE. — The ITALIAN. MARBLE | 
Ve COMPANY have. just jeatedy om and constantly keep, an 
assortment of MARBLE (GARDEN: VASES of 
all dimensions. Orders executed Seaham andvevery descrip- 
of Italian works of ar Vein. and Sicilian ma: ble in blocks 
all sizes — Pia Wharf, Millbank, adjoining Vaux- 
fail-oridve. to WILLEAM, We. BONNIN, Seoretany. 











RAs delivered’ 
| Thames. 


[2's MARBLE, WHARF, Thames- 


Pimlico joi ae - bridge, — Italian, 
Statuary, Veined, I Bietao, Dora Siena, id othe other Marbles, for 


Sale, at import prices. 
hours: 


AWDON-HILL STON E.—Messrs. 
TRICKETT and PERKIN are pupmente, execute orders 

& ane, extent for their much-admired suildi: =p mew 
large ks are kept, No. 8, enlenge ms Great-N: 
Railway Station, King’s-cross ; Victoria apt ani Millwall, 











Poplar. Blocks quarried to suit customers mns, cornice, 
landings, ste 


; headstones, cills, = Delivered to any 
part by or way tracks, 
“This stone when better known, must come into extensive use 
I should think it noite suitable for = oo market.” 


Passer BR.GS. 
ress, JOHN TRICKETT, H ogley, Lends Yorkshire ; 
or SAMUEL TRICKETT, Victoria what s, Le 
A large quantity’ of Foundation Landings sale. 


ORKSHIRE STONE: — THOMAS 
TILNEY. See pe big et lace, Leeds -begs to 
inform Builders, Surveyors, and that: he can supply 
direct from his Quarries, by. water.or for rly Paving, Landings, 
Steps, &c. got out to sizes, on the most advantageous terms,— 
Prices sent on application. ‘ 


| FONES, GRANITES, SLATES, &— 











LPANGOLLEN SLABS. and SLATES, 


HOUSE CISTERNS vaca og Filters, Larders, Man, 


NOL REN of 


tting,and 
8 of LARGE DIMENSIONS for: nd MANES 


[STI BLEACH 
, il ca 
an 
i for So se Malt-houses,. Breweries, ae 
OHIMNEN-P Pretax, Baths, ombstones: P edestals, Wi 
ENAMELLED. d every other Article. of Slabwork, PLAIN’ or 


ced Flags for Barns, Outhouses, or Street 
In Stock at’ Paddi ton, SEVERAL FINE Pena 
SUPERFICIAL, FEF , Sof * 
LL AS COLLRE N FLAG AND qARY COMPANY, 
TREFELIN WHARF, LLANGOLL 
AND 4 Wane sOUTH WHARE-ROAD: PADDINGTON, 


S EXHIBITION. — EN 
SLATE.—-T WO FIRST-CLASS MEDALS !—Mr. AGE 
‘h whose productions. received. this. double 
honour; sige the Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
edal of the Society of Arts in 1848. Thi. beautiful 
handsomer and more durable than marble, is now Sindise its 
into into the. mansions nohi 





























palaces, of 
abroad, into the highest class of public Suildingseas well.as ‘ae ‘ 





humbler swenes. The costris\immeasurably below that/ o 
other proc se pe that can.at all compete with it, It is ap) 
es. 








. and J, FREEMAN supply. the various. Britis! h and 
Biceee “Stones, Cornish and Aberceen. G p 
blocks, or worked to sg Prag ote ‘Al 
articles of York-hire flags, aodings, &e., CT ree 
THE QUA RRIESTO LIiVERDOO HOLL, OR ANY OF THE 
OUTPURTS (FOR. EXPORTATION ' <y 
by rail to-any. part of the we LS h_ dese’ 
ways. ready for immediate delivery from eis w nerfs al ML 
bank-street, City-road Basin, and 1 (adjoin: _ ogg 
Deptford.—Oftice , 27, Millbank strcety Westes 


TONE! STONE! STONE! — To the 

TRADE.—Thecheapest pigcsin London: for Portland and Bath 
Stone, Yorkshire: Landings, Steps, Curb, Paving, Seif-face Slab, 
Granite Pitching.and Curb b tinernesy beciee ‘ev Road Materials, and 

ery other fh tion of stone, at JOHN KNIvHT and SON’S, 

Deron Wharf, M d, York tooled paving, 38s. 6d. per 100 feet ; 
slab for hear he, 4d. per. foot. sup.; slab for chimney-pieces, 34d. 
per foot sup. ; 8 hy 3 window-sills, Pah per foot run ; 13 by 3 coping, 
8d. per. foot. rans box co eys (any.opening), 8s. 6d. each. 
Terms cash on delivery. 


ARKET-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 


8ton Saaeer “BI 
Bricks, Lime, Comes Plaster; Tiles, hs; and 
LES an pave the attention of Builders, 


and aah to =f Stock as a grerything cn be 
ing be he low mega 2 aber gers, Steps, Land- 
pty mF pet the on ord 


nded to. 














ers prompt 


ly iaree quantities 
at 








toa variety of useiel apd ornamental articles. too numerous tobe 
pone the chief A. 2 chignney-plepse 

cm stoves ~ = | apartments ; nd exquisitely.de., 

corated slabs for the of of oo talent chiffonters consoles Sy 

bat we Ser sep ts ete alta pilasters, columns, vases. pedestals, 
witlsien eed uation eee tore. iad tae n, application 4 

jairies.— can ona 
el ie MAGNUS, 39.and 40, Upper Belgrave- oe: a 


Bc. Plain slate work executed:from a single atts to the most 
extensive contracts, for home:and abroad. 





QLATE PAVING, 1} inch thick, ob 344, per 


foot super. planed ove side and squared, “ready to layin 
ruos, warranted stronger than 3-inch York For back oftices of 
all descriptions it cannot be equalled, being totally impervious to 
wet. Large sized Slabs, 2 inches thick, at 6d. rer foot in 
runs. Nearly 50.000 feet can be seen laid at Beal's Wharf, ‘ooley.. 
street, and her Majesty's Dockyard, Deptford. Cis erns. Sinks, 
and [Slabs, Rorfing Slates, or covering, at prices considerably 
below the usual quotations, — J. B. HANNAFORD, Trevalg. 
wharf, Ratcliff-cross, 


YALENTIA SLATE SLABS~ 
Li te say te Slab Com maton an of aber mien 
aow. su Ons an 
They: haye: been: ell the Brit Na onal Galles, 
Bethlem Hospital, various matieae pe me the Orinauce Works; 
Model Prison, Pe and- other Penitentiatr 
Floors. in Bediovdshire. Dieriendabine. Brewerie ‘ine ae 
Stand at Brighton, Portsmouth aN, pend are kept in in 
Messra, FREEMA Millbank-street; and 
lvidere-road. where terms may be obtained 








Messrs. Braby's, 





AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 

FOUOGARD, Stone Merchant and Quarryman. Qargoe 
ehigpes to aon. yo eayts “ aay Dore. Contracts taken for 
quantities, Depéts: Granite Bast Groenariah's $ Lett 
f, Waterloo-bridge. Otioe: 248, High-street, Southwark, 
near t be Townhall, 


ARLEY DALE STONE.—One of the 


Stones selected: for the New Houses:of Parliament; and 
high'y commended by sir Charles Barry, is supplied direct from 
| the marry, or at the Darley Dale Stone Wharf, City-road Basin. 
| Inaddition te numerous other works, it is the stone of St George’s 
Hall. Liverpool, and the Staircases at the Gresham Chambers, 








| Old Broad-street:—Office. 27. Millbank-street, Westminster. 





‘ATES and GEORGE, 


OAEN, AUBIGNY. and GENERAL STONE 
CARN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 
LONDON 


OQ. M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND wall oe 
mili harf, White. 


CEMENT. MEROHANT. Whitetriars. Wha 
fri eet-street. City. Sand, from pal or ee frrine de- 
lverea by the yard or per screened 

the yard or per 


ened o , 
t barge Blocks, lite, aed att Delos, Dery. 
in any quantity. alongside the 





and COMPANY, 


turers of: 


C ROGGon 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 


BOILER, RAILWAY,SHEATHING and INUDOROUS FE, 


For Damp Walls, and Lining Tron Houses, 
2, DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


SPHALTE.—GERVASE. FOOTTIT 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, ROTHORHITHE 
DON. Established 1834, — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, and 





BRITISH ASPHALTES; manufactured by Steam power, laid: 


down in the best manner. or supplied inany.quantity. Informm 
tion for using forwarded with materi ost-office. orders, or 
reference in London prom aptly attended to.—Es.imates. given for: 
every kind of the above wo: 


Aneta is FOREIGN, and BRITISH, 


for FLAT ROOFING‘ and: every description of PAVING; 


Pp sitaati 
in ea ee 9d. PER po br YARD: 
Country Builders stad nt ‘with Asphalte for footings and bam 
foams, with instructions for ui eee ttc 
ply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and Limmer 
ach “rr Monumeni hambers, i Fish-street-hill, London. 
reer of. the PURE ROCK, ASY¥HALTE, fromthe 
LiMaiER inesin Hanover. 








TO moe ny MASONS, AND OT 


ue 1 STOCK in England of | 
MAKBLE 


B Blocks and Slabs, ‘veined, Bardilla, dove 


black, black and gold, 8 » serpentine, werd | 
antique, &c. Portland, = hil Park “Forishire and other stone, in | 
bd lan d@ headstones. ving, granite | 


d forwar ed to any part | 
le and: Stone San ng | 








slabs, landings, an 
oe. All goods carefully ked 
land.— THOMAS JACKSON: 
VJomm 


ercial-road, Pimlico, LA 








BUILDERS and co NTRACTORS | 


OB-ERVE !—The cheapest: Depdt. in London $73 ihe Sale 
of More phimueyss pisce is at the WESTMINSTER M BLE 
COMPANY’S WORKS, Earl-street, Horseferry-road. ace 
stock cn view to saa from. Vein Marble Box Chimuey-pleoes 
from 303. upwards, The trade supplied on liberal te: 

N.B, The Westminster omnibuses;pass the Works from the City. 


MABSLE GALLERIES, 17, Newman- 
street, yee ot ALFRED E. EDWAKDES, 
with the London Marble Company), hag 
opened the above premises, lately in. the occupation ot Hailey. the 
celebrated sculptor, under ‘the firm of EDWA DES, EDWARKDs, 
and COMPANY, with the largest stock of BI 

FOREIGN MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, &c. &c. in London. 
aDw ADE, ite sock. by and OO. opliete tm the se Nr of au in- 
spection r st architects, ers .con- 
nected with the trade; and beg to assure them that for design, 
style of execution, and price, it will: be = Sone unrivalled. Esti- 
mates for every.description of marble work. 





(upwards of ten years 


Be gree wh SILICIOUS: STONE.—AH 
kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS 
| executed in this beautiful and indestructible material, at prices 
| not exceeding the ordinary cements, Full iculars furnished 
| on application to Mr. FRED. RANSOMR, tar see > gm 
| Cannon-row, Westminster : or Patent Stone Works. Ipswich. 


OHN BAZLEY WHITE and | BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MEBCHA 
MILLBANK-STREBT, W ST MINSTER. 
Marble. of all kinds and of best quality, in bk and slab, 
Marble mortars, &c, 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN AN EP SrOPR NERC ER 


List of prices at the quarries and copes also cost for transit 
toany maak of the kingdom, furnish application te Bath 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. 


RANITE.—The Welsh Granite Company, 

T Carnarvon, supplies Pitching or Paving Sets of this 
ones to order. The Sets; which mare: for sev ral years. 
been extensively used in Sanhenten Bristol; Leede, and other 
arge towns, combine in a higher dezree than any others, the 
qualities of roughne- -s in wear andidurability. The stone is also 








TO BUILDERS SCAGUINLA WORKERS: AND OTAERS, 
ANTED, FOUR COLUMNS, either in 
Marble, Scagli or Wood, with I ic © ital d 
Bases of Bone or Scaglcla Full height, 10 feet-1 inch. If in 
the. egeniine marble. Lowest 
z pas, fa "heumiotions and where to viewed.—Apply to J. 
ATTIMER and.SUN, fn en am 
Stratford-on-A von, December 23rd, 1 856. 





Mite: de CHIMNEY-PIECKES, and every 

other description of marble work; wore, supplied to architects, 
and the trade, at prices:'to com late, manufac- 

am gS by the LON a Depen and yeh TAL MARS COM- 

PAN Y.—Offices an Beet, 3 Cues ed-lane, Londoa-bridge. 
Paving for Halls, Ceamaveiaiee &e. 


ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES.—The: 


Fs ae seGcentronte a epee United K noe one build. 
the most Extensi ve Oolletion of Ma fhaRBLR C OHIMAELPLEORS | a 











ve 

tapered fe Vere glee a Stat 
b,  Bardigito, and — ice ce foreign marbles dy Rouge do 
seria te the show rooms of f Messrs sr, BV ANS. Sul, and C0. King 


"| Millbank —Apply to Mr. GBOR: 





well d for dation courses, plinths, &c. for public build- | 
ings and for mi Mestones: | 
RANITE—King William and Nelson, | 


onuments, Plinth and Steps of the Royal 
pa tine at the Crystal Palace: riouoenes & the Haytor Company | 
under Royal Charter,—Forterms. apply te- Mr. C. HUAR, Haytor 
Granite Office, 4, Millbank-row, Westminster. | 


RANITE. — The Cheesewsing Granite | 
Company Limited), >, Sdahoned Cornwall, 
London Agents—' and TAYLUtt, 54, Old Broad- 
street. Manager—JA TRATHAN, 


8.3 
This Granite is selected for the New ‘estminster-bridge. 


LATE. —The Bangor Royal Slate Com mpany 
havenow on hand a. LARGE aware of 
ING SLATES. blue ond. green, of the usual sizes, whieh they-are 
ett i supply on the us terms, for shipment from their 
to ransmle ee th Also Slabs of all 
~ we be Tr. ARDS, Manager, 
Royal Slate Quarries, Bangor. 


L A T F.— Am assortment’ of the: best 
BANGOR ROOFING SLATE ON SALE; at Bridge-whart, 
GE BAXTER, 


Royal Exchangs, and 














PevLton’s TERRA-COTTA CHIM 
NEY-TUPS, 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 
TWO FEET HIGH, AS SKETCH. 


H. DOULTON & CO.’S 
CHIMNEY-TOPS 


ARE OF A STONE COLOUR, 
AND ARE 


QUITE IMPERISHABLE. 


Some were- erec'ed in London Thirty 
Years ago, and are now as sharp al 
perfectas when first made. 

About Forty different Patterns are kept 
in. Stock, drawives and prices of 
which will be sent on application to 


'HENRY DOULTON & CO. High-street, Lambeth. 











G ALVANIZED WIND- 
. GUAKDLS. 
No. 1. 3 feet high, 14 in. by 9. in. bottom, yore 
No. 2 4 ” rr) ” ” ” 
A DISCOUNT ALLOWED TO THE 
TRADE. 
This Windguard is highly. recommended by 
the Manufacturers, 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and CO. 
42, POLAND-STREET, 
OXFORD-STREET. 











MOKY CHIMNEYS= 
Ro’ ThiA Land PBB 
. PRCT r suockss a ones Paras 
WIND-GUA si oa 8 sie 
Patentee to meu persons 
fering from that buisance to try one. 
Price10s, 
To be had of of Iruomoncers 04 i, 
ers, and ‘of the Patentec, a+ 
65, Fenchurch: 











way, 


ever, 





